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HEROINES OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION 


Ninth Paper 


BY WILLIAM 


SCOTT S JEANIE DEANS AND 


is such that the choice of this 
one or that, as the most repre- 
sentative, is a question of in- 
tellectual preference rather 
than of passion, and could 
hardly rouse feeling in any but their duly ap- 
pointed lovers. Fortunately for Scott, he 
does not live by them; one cannot quite say 
that without them he would still be one of the 
greatest novelists, and chief of the great ro- 
mancers; but one may very safely say that 
such general impression as one keeps of his 
fiction is not strengthened by a vivid sense of 
these ladies. Only now and then, and here 
and there, are they essential to the lasting 
effect; one recalls them vaguely and with an 
effort; they are not voluntarily constant to 
the fancy like the women of Thackeray, of 
George Eliot, of Charles Reade, even of Dick- 
ens; and of some other more modern novel- 
ists, above all Mr. Hardy. In-the imaginary 
world of Scott’s creation, woman remained as 
subordinate as he found her in the civic world 
about him. He invented a man’s world, and 
perhaps because women did not come into 
their rights in it, his man’s world has now 
mostly lapsed to a boy’s world, where there is 
little need of the glamour which women cast 
upon life. 





I 
I have already noted one chief exception to 
the prevailing nullity of Scott’s heroines in 
the sad reality of Lucy Ashton, and I shall 
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hardly contrary any critical reader in suggest- 
ing Jeanie Deans as another. No characters 
could well be more strongly contrasted, and 
one cannot think of them without feeling that 
in this direction, as in so many others, Scott’s 
performance was a very imperfect measure of 
his possibility. If he had not been driven to 
make quantity, what quality might not he 
have given us! If he had not had the burden 
of telling a story upon him, how much more 
he might have told us of life! If he had not 
felt bound to portray swashbucklers, with 
what gracious and touching portraits of wo- 
manhood might not he have enriched his page! 
The man himself was so modest and single of 
heart that the secret of the ever-womanly 
would gladly have imparted itself to him if he 
had not been, as it were, too shy to suffer the 
confidence. Whenever he caught some hint 
of it by chance, how clearly he set it down! 
But for the most part, as I have already said, 
these chances addressed him from low life; 
gentlewomen seem rarely to have confided 
their more complex natures to him. For once, 
indeed, he saw a Lucy Ashton in the plain air 
of day, where many Lucy Ashtons dwell and 
have dwelt, and not less importantly he saw 
Jeanie Deans; but it was more in his way to 
see such as Jeanie than to see such as Lucy, 
and I cannot help thinking it was less an 
achievement to have fixed her presence last- 
ingly in the reader’s consciousness. 

Such as she is, however, she stands fore- 
most, I believe, in the critical appreciation of 
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Scott’s heroines, and it will be useless to 
oppose the figure of Effie Deans as somewhat 
unfairly overshadowed by her. Jeanie has the 
great weight of moral sentiment on her side; 
and yet I have a fancy that Scott himself, if 
he could really have been got at, would have 
owned he thought it a little finer to keep Effie 
impenitently true to herself throughout than 
to show Jeanie equal to the burden which her 
sister’s lightness cast upon her. At any rate, 
it seems to me an effect of great mastery (once 
more surprising than now) to let us see that 
Effie was always the same nature, in the shame 
of her unlawful motherhood, in the stress of 
her trial for the crime against her child’s life 
which she was guiltless of, in the horror of the 
scaffold to which she was unjustly doomed, 
and in the rebound from the danger and dis- 
grace when Jeanie’s devotion had won her 
release from both. She was wrought upon by 
the passing facts, but not changed in her na- 
ture by them, as Jeanie was not changed in 
hers. We judge one another so inadequately 
and unfairly in the actual world, however, 
that beings of the imaginary world must not 
expect better treatment. There as here, the 
light nature will be condemned for the deeds 
done in it as if they were done in a serious 
nature, and a serious nature will be honored 
for truth to itself as if it had overcome in this 
the weakness of a light nature. Especially 
among all peoples of Anglo-Saxon birth and 
breeding will the same inflexible measure of 
morality be applied, and the characterization 
of one who has done nobly will be thought 
greater than that of one who has not done 
nobly. 
II 

In this I hope I am not giving the notion 
that I wish to undervalue the character of 
Jeanie Deans as a piece of art. I value it 
above that of any other woman, except Lucy 
Ashton, or except Effie Deans, in all Scott’s ro- 
mances; but that is saying less than I should 
like in praise of it. Her character grows upon 
you, as no doubt it grew upon Scott himself, 
who must have found that he had something 
constantly greater and truer in hand than he 
first imagined. The simple girl matures slowly 
into shapeliness and strength, much as the 
straggling story of “The Heart of Midlo- 
thian ” itself does, and it is not till her young 
sister’s misfortune and the suspicion of child- 
murder begins to blacken about the hapless 
Effie that Jeanie shows the force of a hero- 
ine. She stands nearest the Covenanter con- 
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science of their “dour” old father, and she 
stands between his conscience and her sister’s 
blame when it comes to that, with a hold upon 
the reader’s heart that tightens to suffocation 
at that awful moment in court when her help- 
less truth gives away her sister’s life. 

The intensity of this feeling for her in- 
creases rather than lessens after Effie’s sen- 
tence, when Jeanie goes up to London, alone 
and unfriended, to sue for the King’s mercy. 
It is finely shown how she does not change, 
but enlarges in character to the measure of 
her tremendous mission. Through all her 
difficulties and dangers, and in every demand 
upon her truth to herself and faith in her 
sister’s innocence of the crime which Effie is 
doomed to die for, she is still the same plain 
Seotch country body that we saw her at first, 
of a presence which the author is too wise to 
flatter. “ She was short, and rather too stoutly 
made for her size, her gray eyes, light-colored 
hair,a round, good-humored face,much tanned 
by the sun; and her only peculiar charm 
was an air of inexpressible serenity, which a 
good conscience, kind feelings, contented 
temper and the regular discharge of all her 
duties, spread over her features.” In this 
figure she visits the Duke of Argyle, the em- 
bodiment to her unworldliness of all worldly 
greatness under royalty, and wins his promise 
to help her see the King. Not only her calm, 
wholesome goodness, her sore-tried love for her 
sister, and her innocent naiveté appear in the 
interview, but there are charming hints of the 
Scotch canniness which qualifies and quickens 
her virtues, if it is indeed not one of them. 

“*T wad hae putten on a cap, sir,’ said 
Jeanie, when Argyle bids her go dressed as she 
is to the audience he has got for her, ‘ but your 
honor knows it isna the fashion of my country 
for single women; and I judged that being 
sae mony hundred miles frae home, your 
Grace’s heart wad warm to the tartan,’ looking 
at the corner of her plaid. ‘ You judged quite 
right,’ said the Duke. ‘ Macallumore’s heart 
will be as cold as death can make it, when it 
does not warm to the tartan. Now, go away, 
and do not be out of the way when I send.’ 
‘ There is little fear of that, sir.... But if I 
might say to your gracious honor, that if ye 
ever condescend to speak to ony ane that is 
of greater degree than yoursel’, though maybe 
it isna civil in me to say sae, just if ye wad 
think there canna be any sic odds as between 
poor Jeanie Deans of St. Leonard’s and the 
Duke of Argyle; and so dinna be chappit back 
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or cast down by the first rough answer!’ ‘I 
am not apt,’ said the Duke, laughing, ‘ to mind 
rough answers much....I will do my best, 
but God has the hearts of kings in his own 
hand.’ ” 

The incidents of Jeanie’s audience with 
Caroline, whom the girl does not know for 
the Queen till the «nd, when Caroline gives her 
a little needle-book for remembrance, are of 
note too common for reproduction; but I like 
so much a pretty touch in her ensuing conver- 
sation with Argyle, that I wish I could believe 
myself the first to feel it. “‘ And that leddy 
was the Queen hersel’?’ said Jeanie. ‘I mis- 
doubted it when I saw your honor didna put 
on your hat.’ ‘It was certainly Queen Caro- 
line.... Have you no curiosity to see what is 
in the little pocket-book? ‘ Do you think the 
pardon will be in it? said Jeanie with the 
eager animation of hope. ‘Why, no.... 
They seldom carry these things about them.. . 
and besides, her Majesty told you it was the 
King, not she, who was to grant it.’ ‘ That is 
true,’ said Jeanie, ‘but I am so confused in 
my mind.’ ” 

In such slight things, such casual, lateral 
touches, the master shows himself rather than 
in what Scott called the big bow-bow, and 
abandoned himself to, alas! so much, because 
the big bow-bow is so pleasing. A student of 
human nature will find more of Jeanie in 
these than in the signal moments of the story 
where she has the heroine’s official part to 
play; as he will find more of Effie in her flying 
with her lover, when her pardon comes, with- 
out staying Jeanie’s return, than in the inci- 
dents of her imprisonment and trial. It is 
from a yet deeper and bolder knowledge of the 
heart that the author ventures to show, when 
Effie is married and comes back a lady of rank 
to visit poor Jeanie, that they both perceive 
how little they have in common, and willingly 
part again. Still, that is a great scene, a 
piece of mighty drama, at the trial, when 
Jeanie is called to testify concerning Effie 
under the atrocious law which judged the 
mother guilty of her child’s death if this hap- 
pened because she had not sought the needed 
help in the hour of her agony and dishonor. 
It was the hope of the defence that Effie might 
be shown to have trusted Jeanie with her 
secret, and “ the poor prisoner instantly start- 
ed up, and stretched herself half-way over the 
bar, toward the side at which her sister was to 
enter. And when, slowly following the official, 
the witness advanced to the foot of the table, 
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Effie, with the whole expression of her counte- 
nance altered from that of confused shame 
and dismay to an eager, imploring and almost 
ecstatic earnestness of entreaty, with out- 
stretched hand, hair streaming back, eyes 
raised eagerly to her sister’s face and glisten- 
ing through tears, exclaimed, in a tone that 
went to the heart of all who heard her, ‘ O, 
Jeanie, Jeanie, save me, save me!’.... Old 
Deans drew himself still further back under 
cover of the bench so that....his venerable 
form was no longer visible.” Fairbrother, Ef- 
fie’s counsel, “ saw the necessity of letting the 
witness compose herself. In his heart he sus- 
pected that she came to bear false witness in 
her sister’s cause.... He asked whether she 
had not remarked her sister’s state of health 
to be altered. ‘ And she told you the cause of 
it, my dear, I suppose?.... Take courage,— 
speak out.’ ‘I asked her,’ replied Jeanie, 
‘what ailed her.’ ‘ Very well—take your own 
time—and what was the answer she made?’ 
.... Jeanie was silent, and looked deadly pale. 
It was not that she at any one instant enter- 
tained an idea of the possibility of prevarica- 
tion—it was the natural hesitation to extin- 
guish the last spark of hope that remained for 
her sister. ‘Take courage, young woman,’ 
said Fairbrother. ‘I asked what she said ailed 
her when you inquired.’ ‘ Nothing,’ answered 
Jeanie, with a faint voice which was yet dis- 
tinctly heard in the most distant corner of 
the court-room, such an awful and profound 
silence had been preserved.... Fairbrother’s 
countenance fell.... ‘Nothing? True, you 
mean nothing at first, but when you ask her 
again, did she not tell you what ailed her?’ 
The question was put in a tone meant to make 
her comprehend the importance of her answer. 
.... With less pause than at first she now re- 
plied, ‘ Alack, alack! she never breathed a 
word to me about it.’ A deep groan passed 
through the court. It was echoed by one 
deeper and more agonized from the unfortu- 
nate father....and the venerable old man 
fell forward senseless....with his head at 
the foot of his terrified daughter.... The 
unfortunate prisoner....strove with the 
guards.... ‘Let me gang to my father! I 
will gang to him! He is dead—he is killed— 
T hae killed him!’ Even in this moment of 
agony Jeanie did not lose that superiority 
which a deep and firm mind assures to its pos- 
sessor.... ‘He is my father—he is our 
father,’ she mildly repeated to those who en- 
deavored to separate them, as she stooped, 
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shaded aside his gray hairs and began as- 
siduously to chafe his temples.” 


Ill 


The loose, inaccurate and ineffectual lan- 
guaging of this scene is partially concealed 
by the condensation of the foregoing pas- 
sages. I know that to many it will seem ir- 
reverence little short of sacrilege to speak of 
Scott’s work in these terms; but truth is more 
precious than sentiment, and no harm but 
much help can come from recognizing the 
facts. In verse, Scott was a master of dic- 
tion, compact, clear, simple; in prose, at 
least the prose of his novels, he was shape- 
less, tautological, heavy, infirm, wandering, 
melodramatic and over-literary. The inci- 
dent, however, is here so nobly imagined that 
the reader is held above the course of its 
feeble and inadequate realization, and shares 
with the author in the greatness of his con- 
cept. It is quite useless to pretend other- 
wise, and one has only to think how Tolstoy, 
for instance, or Tourguénief would have pre- 
sented the scene, in order to feel the vast im- 
perfection, the deficiency in surplus, of 
Scott’s treatment. But the world has done 
him justice, in such things, and where his 
idea is great, it has measured him by the 
affluence of his concept, and not by the 
poverty of his product. 

He was of an age which was over-literary, 
and which the influence of his error was mak- 
ing more and more so. His error was not 
wholly his; it was largely the effect of prece- 
dent conditions; but it was not the necessary 
effect. He fell into it, because it was easy, 
and offered itself to his hurry and his care- 
less hand, as a ready means of satisfying a 
public ignorant of truth and indifferent to 
beauty. Artifice can hide the lack of art, 
melodrama can conceal the absence of drama; 
and the time for which Scott wrote really 
preferred artifice and melodrama. In an 
admirable essay on the romances of Charles 
Brockden Brown, the first American novel- 
ist to give us standing in the world of fiction, 
Colonel T. W. Higginson justly notes in de- 
fence of Brown’s turgidity that “the general 
style of the period....was itself melodra- 
matic.... One has only to read over the 
private letters of any educated family of that 
period to see that people did not then ex- 
press themselves as they now do; that they 
were far more ornate in utterance, more in- 
volved in statement, more impassioned in 
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speech.” All this is very true, but it is also 
true that, in spite of the common tendency, 
there was a strong, lucid undercurrent back 
to nature in the writings of authors whose 
excellence Scott himself generously recog- 
nized. He praised these,as his superiors, and 
it is hard in the face of his fine modesty to 
blame him for not emulating their sanity 
and verity. But he must be blamed for doing 
what he knew better than to do; and the 
student of his work will always be to blame 
if he fails to declare that with all his moral 
virtues Scott in fiction was of a low esthetic 
ideal. He consciously preferred, with his 
great poetic soul, the folly and the falsity of 
the romantic to the beauty of the natural, and 
he wittingly, however unwillingly, extended 
the realm of Anne Radcliffe rather than the 
realm of Jane Austen. It was easier to do 
this, far easier; for the true, the only beauti- 
ful, is exigent of patience and of pains that 
Seott would not or could not give. Whether 
he could not or would not, he made it harder 
for his contemporaries and successors to be 
of a higher ideal than that by which he won 
his immense success. I believe the badness 
of Scott’s prose in fiction is owing to the 
lowness of his ideal rather than to the gen- 
eral style of his own period. Sometimes the 
greatness of a concept can show through the 
hollow and pompous forms of the product; 
but this happens rarely. What happens 
often is that the artificiality of the product 
is a fair expression of the concept. 

This is true of the work of Scott’s great- 
est follower and disciple, James Fenimore 
Cooper. It would be pleasant to believe that 
he was of his own initiative, but it would 
not be true; and though Cooper was so far 
original through his patriotism as to prefer 
American scenes and themes in his fiction, he 
mostly distinctly was because Scott had been. 
His literature was both better and worse 
than Scott’s. It was more compact and more 
dramatic, no doubt from his more strenuous 
temperament; but it lacked that depth of 
humanity which one always feels under 
Scott’s turbid surfaces, and it is wholly 
without the sweet play of his humor, the 
sudden flashes of his inspiration. So far as 
I know it, his romance has never the grace 
that Scott wins now and again for his from 
the presence of a genuine heroine. But on 
this point I was willing to own myself not 
very well fitted to judge, since my knowledge 
of Cooper was at best vague and of remote 
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JEANIE DEANS AND THE QUEEN. 


Drawn by Howaryv CuanvdunrreR Curisry., 


date; and in my misgiving I turned to a 
literary friend who had made rather a special 
study of him, and entreated him tc help me 
out with a heroine from him. He answered 


in effect that the heroines of Cooper did not 
exist even in the imagination of his readers; 
there were certain figures in his pages, always 
introduced as “ females,” and of such an ex- 
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tremely conventional and ladylike deportment 
in all circumstances that you wished to kill 
them. But he added, in a magnanimous de- 
spair, that if I would I might read “ The 
Last of the Mohicans,” and possibly come 
away with a heroine. I have just finished the 
book, with a true regret that I was not a boy 
of fourteen, or else a man in the seeond quar- 
ter of the century, when I read it; but I have 
not come away with a heroine. This is not 
because I have killed either Cora Munro or 
her sister Alice; but since I am guiltless of 
their death £ am glad they are dead. 

Long ago I read several romances of 
Charles Brockden Brown, but of those 
dreams nothing more remains to me now 
than of some that I dreamed myself about the 
year 1875. Certainly, no shadow of a heroine 
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remains from them, and I am sure that if 
there had been the shadow of a heroine in 
them she would havé remained. In fact, the 
heroine of a romantic novel seldom does, or 
can, remain with the reader, for the plain 
reason that she seldom exists. Apparently 
the Ever-Womanly refuses herself to the 
novelist who proposes anything but truth to 
nature; apparently she cannot trust him. 
She may not always be so very sincere her- 
self, but she requires sincerity in the artist 
who would take her likeness, and it is only in 
the fiction of one who faithfully reports his 
knowledge of things seen that she will deign 
to show her face, to let her divine presence be 
felt. That is the highest and best fiction, and 
her presence is the supreme evidence of its 
truth to the whole of life. 





FRIENDS 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


We who have lived so many days and have 
So many uneventful days to live, 
The pity of it, that we dare not give, 
Out of them all, just one, when I and you 
Might meet as comrades meet with clasp of hand 
And much to tell and to remember, and 
Much to be glad and sorry for—we two. 


Shall we choose Summer for our day to dawn— 

A day of sun and little winds that fleet 

Through woodland ways like touch of dryad’s feet? 
Shall we go wandering the paths we knew, 

Aimless as truant children, with the gay 

Glad talk that suits a stolen holiday, 
Idlest of happy vagabonds—we two? 


Or shall our day come when the Winter snow 
Slips at the pane and blurs the land from sight, 
And all the hearth is glorious with light 

That dances on old prints and tankards blue, 


And all the books we 


cherish over-well 


Shall lie beside us while we sit and tell 
Old rhymes, old tales, and plan and dream—we two? 


We who must live so many empty days, 

Let us have one that we can claim our own— 
A day that shall be made for us alone. 

Nay, friend, it is our very friendship’s due, 
Our right divine to feel anew the free 
Exquisite joy of cameraderie 

That binds the very hearts of us—we two. 
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HE art of swimming is an ac- 
kia complishment that is of more 
Vy vital importance to man—and 
LA woman, too, if she live near 
ae deep water—than any of his 

. other sports. The fact that 
it is also a popular pastime should make it 
the most cultivated of all man’s recreations, 
and yet it is not; on the contrary, only a 
small proportion of our people know how to 
swim, and not even a large percentage of 
those who live near the deep waters by which 
we are surrounded and invaded. 

Swimming is not natural to human beings, 
as it is to most animals. Throw overboard 
a horse or a dog which has never been in the 
water before, and it will swim. The nat- 
ural walking efforts of a four-footed animal 
keep him afloat and force him ahead. With 
man it is different; he must learn to swim 
just as he must learn to walk and to talk. 
In nine cases out of every ten our edu- 
cations are sadly neglected in this respect, 
and the lessons in walking and talking are 
almost invariably followed by 
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unnecessary 








accomplishments, which are drilled into us 
to the neglect of that which might some day 
be the means of saving our lives, perhaps 
even the lives of others as well. 

For those who “go down to the sea in 
ships” swimming is a necessity’ and at the 
same time a pleasure. One cannot con- 
scientiously urge any one to enjoy the de- 
lights of boating or the exhilaration of bath- 
ing until she has mastered the art of keeping 
afloat in water. To swim, even to swim well, 
is very much less difficult, however, than is 
generally supposed by those who do not al- 
ready know how. If one begins properly 
the task of learning, the art will not be found 
difficult, and the first requisite to success is 
absolute confidence in a few truths that 
should be thoroughly digested and appreci- 
ated before the attempt is made. 

Firstly, there is no reason to fear deep 
water; that which is six feet over one’s head 
is no more dangerous than that which is 
only six inches; in fact, the deeper salt 
water is, the more buoyant it is. Secondly, 
it should be realized that all human bodies 














FLOATING IS A SIMPLE MATTER. 
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A BEGINNER 


will float rather than sink if perfectly in- 
ert, and none will sink far below the surface 
so long as the lungs are kept full of air. 
Without going too deeply into the technical 
side of the matter, a little explanation of the 
real facts may go a long way towards instill- 
ing this very confidence that is imperative 
in prospective swimmers. 

The floating capacity of a human body 
depends on the proportion of its bulk that 
is made up of bone. Bones are heavier than 
water, and will sink of their own weight un- 
less supported, while flesh and fat will float 
of their own buoyancy unless drawn down by 
some heavier substance. A very thin wo- 
man, whose bones constitute the greater pro- 
portion of her weight, might settle down 
until nearly all of her bulk was submerged, 
but not further; while a stout woman would 
float naturally, more or less of her body being 
under the surface, according to the proportion 
of flesh and bones. So long as the lungs are 
kept full of air, however, no human body, if 
inert, will sink entirely beneath the water; 
it is their useless struggles to keep up that 
drag so many people under the surface. 

As it is our bones that cause the tendency 
to sink, the arms, legs, and head are the 
heaviest, being made up chiefly of bone, 
while the trunk of the body gives us buoy- 
ancy. Really the head is the “sinker” of 
the human fish-line, for its weight is com- 
posed almost entirely of bone, with little or 
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no flesh to help support it. In order to float 
the body without effort, it is necessary to sub- 
merge practically all of it, as well as the arms 
and legs; even then the head will not be sup- 
ported entirely out of water unless the swim- 
mer be very stout. The head must be 
dropped down until it becomes three-quarters 
submerged, and this can only be done without 
effort when turned over on the back, so that 
the remaining quarter will include the 
mouth and nose, the breathing openings. If 
people would let themselves settle down in 
the water until only the nose and mouth 
were above the surface, they would only have 
to keep the lungs inflated to float naturally. 
When one wants to swim with the back up, 
it is necessary to make some effort to keep 
the head up, for most of its bulk must then 
be above the surface in order to breathe. 
It is the arms which do this part of the work, 
not the legs, as is so often believed. It is a 
common error for inexperienced swimmers 
to suppose that all of their progress is due 
to the efforts of the arms, and that the fect 
are used simply to support the weight. On 
the contrary, it is almost exactly the opposite 
way, and the prevalence of this misconcep- 
tion by women accounts frequently for their 
inability to swim rapidly. Many of them 
simply flop their legs straight up and down 
after they have learned to support themselves 
in the water, and then wonder that their 
arms become so tired and that they make so 
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GETTING READY FOR THE DIVE. 
little progress as compared with their mascu- 
line friends. 

Naturally it is best to learn the use of the 
arms first, for it is most important to sup- 
port the weight of the head above the water 
before the effort to progress is attempted. 
Once the difficulty of maintaining the body's 
buoyancy has been overcome, the method of 
making progress can be taken up, with the 
question of speed left for the final lesson. 
There are many methods of using the arms 
in the water, but the most useful of all, and 
certainly the most practicable for women, is 


the well-known breast stroke. This is the 
most natural method of swimming, and at 
the same time the most economical of 


strength, although it is not so fast as the 
side stroke or the overhead stroke. 

The motion of the arms for this breast 
stroke is familiar to nearly every one, but it 
has so often been corrupted and cut short 
and altered that it would be well to describe 
it minutely for the benefit of those who pur- 
pose learning to swim without the help of a 
professional instructor. The stroke is start- 
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ed with the arms both stretched out to their 
full length before the chest, the palms of the 
hands flat against each other, and the fingers 
closed tightly together. As the sweep begins, 
the palms open and turn face downward, 
and then are bevelled outward at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, or half-way between the 
perpendicular and the horizontal. With the 
fingers still closed tightly together, the arms 
make a full circular sweep outward and back- 
ward, still stretched to their full length, until 
they are directly opposite each other and at 
right angles to the body, each having trav- 
ersed one-quarter of the full circle. 

When straight out from the sides they stop 
and are drawn in again rapidly, the wrists 
bending so that the hands will follow in the 
wake of the arms, and not catch the water 
in returning to place. The elbows drop 
down to the sides and the forearms close in 
under the chest until the palms meet again, 
when the arms are thrust forward once more 
and the stroke is repeated. This exercise 
can be practised while standing on dry land, 
and with any experienced swimmer to crit- 
icise and correct errors, it should soon become 
practically mechanical, requiring no thought 
or attention to be repeated indefinitely. 

The most difficult thing for beginners to 
appreciate is that it can be made very slowly 
and still serve its purpose of keeping the 
head afloat. The bevelled palms press the 
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water downward as well as backward, and so 
do double duty. The less support that is re- 
quired—either because of the fat of the swim- 
mer, her lung capacity, or the partial submer- 
sion of the head—the more useful will be the 
arms for progression, and the less will they 
have to be bevelled downward. A stout wo- 
man who floats naturally far enough out 
of water to breathe comfortably with the 
face downward need hardly bevel the hands 
at all, and all their energy can be exerted 
to pushing the water backward and the body 
forward; while, on the other hand, a very thin 
woman will have to use all of the efforts of 
her hands to keep the head above water, and 
depend on the legs for progression. ° 

Once the motion of the arms has been 
properly acquired by practice on land, the 
best method to learn their use in the water 
is to wade out up to one’s armpits and turn 
the face towards shore. Then launch the 
body forward and try to support the head 
in the water by the efforts of the arms with 
this stroke. Each time it is tried the strokes 
should be made slower and slower until one 
can support her body with not more than 
twenty strokes to the minute. After this 
experiment has been successful often enough 
to win some confidence in the water, it is 
well to turn the face along shore, and swim 
parallel with the beach in water about four 
feet deep. 

An experienced swimmer can materially 
help a beginner by supporting her while she 
is learning the strokes. This should not be 
done, however, as we so often see, by putting 
one hand under the chin, for the helping hand 
not only interferes with one of the swimmer’s 
arms, but also makes a beginner depend too 
much on a support for the head, and not 
make her hands do their proper work. It is 
better to hold the pupil at the waist or chest, 
either by a belt around her waist, or by grip- 
ping the back of the bathing dress; the skirt 
band generally offers a good opportunity for 
this. A beginner invariably forgets to use 
her hands if she thinks of her legs, and vice 
versa. While she is learning the use of the 
arms, it is well for her to try to kick too, but 
until she has properly mastered the stroke for 
the arms, her attention should not be dis- 
tracted from them by trying to correct the 
leg action. The use of the legs would 
best be taught separately, and then the two 
combined. 

The strokes of the legs are more important 
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in many ways than those of the arms, and no 
one can become a really very good swimmer 
until she has fully mastered the proper use 
of her legs in deep water. Expert instructors 
declare that they depend almost entirely 
upon the legs for progress when using the 
breast stroke, and one has only to watch them 
in the water to realize why they move along 
so much faster than others. Their kicks are 
much more energetic and much more com- 
plete than those we see even when watching 
good amateur swimmers. 

The correct stroke of the legs is exactly 
like that of a frog’s hind legs. Watch one 
of these frogs and copy his style; you cannot 
do better. The legs are drawn up together 
slowly, not with a jerk, until they are gather- 
ed in close under the body. Then with a 
sudden, quick spring they are shot out behind, 
the ankles being turned so that the soles of 
the feet present as flat a surface as possible 
to the water, and so offer more resistance 
from which to make progress. As the kick 
is made, the legs should be spread out in the 
shape of a letter V, but not allowed to sink 
far down under the surface of the water. 
If they kick downward at an angle instead of 
out straight behind, much of their energy is 
wasted in unnecessarily forcing the body out 
of the water instead of forward through it. 

The kick should not end until the legs are 
absolutely straight, and then they should be 
drawn together quickly at the end of the 
stroke until they actually touch. This last 
part of the leg stroke is generally omitted by 
all but the most expert swimmers, yet it is 
most effective in forcing the body forward 
through the water. The water is pushed out 
behind, and its resistance adds materially to 
the energy of the kick. When the stroke 
is finally completed, the legs are drawn up 
again, like those of the frog. The knees 
bend up under the body, the lower legs 
behind the upper, the ankles being turned 
like the wrists so that the feet follow in the 
wake of the legs and do not displace more 
water, which would only act as a drag. The 
legs should be drawn up slowly after the kick, 
so as not to retard one’s progress through the 
water. If they are brought in quickly like 
the arms, the stroke becomes jerky, and the 
body progresses only in short, sharp jerks, 
stopping between the strokes. 

The best method of learning the motion of 
the legs is to hold on to some raft or float, 
and drop overboard until the body is all sub- 
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START OF THE STROKE. 


merged to the chin and only the hands and from the pressure against the arms as they 
part of the arms are above water. Then kick rest on the float how much forward energy 
slowly but in regular time, and you can tell the legs are producing. Great care should be 
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taken to complete the full stroke with each 
kick, closing the legs tightly at its end, in or- 
der to get all the energy possible from the 
work; and it is wise to keep making the 
strokes slower until you can count not more 
than twenty to the minute. Still a better 
variation of this method of learning the use 
of the legs for swimming is to get a large life- 
preserver, a floating log, or an idle row-boat, 
and resting Loth hands as before on that, kick 
with the legs, and note the progress of the 
body and its support through the water. 

Even after the two motions are mastered, 
it is not always easy to swim alone. The 
difficulty is to work both arms and legs to- 
gether as you are able to do them singly. 
The stroke of the legs should begin when the 
arms have traversed about half of their 
sweep, and this must be timed so that it 
begins at exactly the same point each time, 
and the same number of strokes is made with 
both the legs and the arms. It is better to 
get some friend to hold one up in shallow wa- 
ter, and gradually learn to use both strokes 
in proper rhythm until the friend finds she 
can let go of the support without embarrass- 
ment to the learner. Even then it is not wise 


to venture out into deep water until thorough 


confidence has been gained, and one has made 
many tours without help around the shallow 
waters. Sometimes the mere knowledge that 
the water is “over your head” for the first 
time causes a fright that makes the beginner 
forget all she has learned about swimming, 
but this soon wears off, and the needful con- 
fidence follows not long after. Then one 
begins to realize fully that deep water is no 
more dangerous than shallow. 

Diving requires, first of all, a good know- 
ledge of swimming, and should not be at- 
tempted until one has thoroughly mastered 
the simpler art. The secret of success then 
is to keep the knees stiff in jumping, to keep 
the lungs well filled with air when you dive, 
and to protect the head with the hands over 
it. A good dive is made only when the body 
follows into the water through the same open- 
ing made by the hands and there is little 
splash as it goes down. To do this one must 
dive straight, the legs straightening out af- 
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ter leaving the raft or float, and following 
the body into the water. The head is really 
the rudder in diving, and when you have 
gone down low enough, you turn to come to 
the surface by throwing back your head. 
This makes the body turn-under water; and 
if the lungs are filled with air, it will come 
to the surface at once, head first. 

Floating is much simpler than diving, and 
depends entirely upon the proportion of bones 
and flesh in the swimmer, as before ex- 
plained. A stout person can float without 
the slightest effort or difficulty, while a thin 
person must keep the head from sinking by 
a slight motion of the hands just under the 
sides and a stiffening of the neck. How- 
ever, in any case, it is imperative to let the 
head sink down until the ears and most of the 
top and back of the head are submerged. 
If only the mouth and nose are above the sur- 
face, one can float in salt water, no matter 
how thin, if the body is allowed to relax en- 
tirely and the lungs are kept filled with air. 

Swimming, in salt water particularly, is 
one of the most healthful of all sports. The 
vigorous exercise makes the body perspire, 
and the impurities are carried off at once and 
washed away into the water. Salt is well 
known to be purifying and strengthening, 
and ocean baths are frequently prescribed by 
doctors for people whose health is bad. 
However, simply pounding about in the 
breakers of the ocean surf is a poor substitute 
for swimming; and when one has learned to 
go out beyond them in safety and swim in 
deeper water, she will not again care to be 
hammered around in the surf near the shore. 

One word in regard to the “ undertows ” 
and “ sets ” which are so often encountered on 
the coast. All of these dangerous curreuits 
are under the surface, and the most effective 
way to avoid them is to swim with the body 
close up to the surface of the water. One 
other warning: Never dive into any water 
until the depth of it has been thoroughly test- 
ed and known to be not less than six feet. 
Even then one’s hands should always be kept 
above the head for protection when diving, 
until a turn is made to come to the sur- 
face. 
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N the endless variety of 

curious things Japanese, 

their dwarf trees have 
aroused much interest. The 
Japanese have a great love of 
gardening, and, just as they do 
everything—even to the arrange- 
ment of flowers—earry on this 
work as a thoughtful, harmo- 
nious art. 

Along with their effort to 
make some flowering plants, 
noticeably the lotus, of extraor- 
dinary size, they have a wonder- 
ful way of stunting trees, so 
that they seem almost toy baby 
trees. This takes many, many 
years, sometimes hundreds, to 
accomplish fully the design of 
the one who starts the training 
of a dwarf tree. He will con- 
ceive some fanciful idea—like a 
waterfall beating on a tree at its 
base, or a tree growing down 
and beautifying with green the 
surface of a cliff — something 
unusual or freakish that he has 
noticed in the actual country; 
sometimes he will fancy a ban- 
ner outstretched in the wind, 
or an eagle sailing in the 
sky; then he will take a tree, 
a new tree, and try to twist and 
train its living substance to 
grow into a representation of 
the design. At his death the 
design may not be at all devel- 
oped; but the work is handed 
down to his son, to his grandson 
next, and on, many genera- 
tions, with this _ traditional 
teaching, having their share in 
the development of a tree twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four inches 
high. It can readily be seen 
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why a single specimen may cost 
several hundred dollars. 

This development of design is 
frequently effected by exposing 
the root, which can be done only 
at the rate of a quarter of an 
inch a year. In the trees hav- 
ing this root exposure, part of 
the age may be found by mea- 
suring the root. 

Grafting is an important fea- 
ture of Japanese trees. As 
many as eight varieties of maple 
have been seen in one of these 
dwarfs. 

To speak of some actual ex- 
amples of these miniature trees, 
one delightfully poetical little 
larch has grown around in a 
loop so as to represent a moon 
with fleecy clouds drifting over 
its edge. 

Another is a pine, whose 
roots are exposed and grow high- 
er than the trunk. They bend 
over before the trunk begins; 
and it—contrary to the laws of 
pines—is made to grow down in- 
stead of up, and gnarled instead 
of straight. 

Neagari is the term given to a 
plant with exposed roots. An- 
other of this kind, a pine also, 
simulates an arch. A rock is 
fitted in another and the roots 
trained to fasten themselves to 
it. One tree of the rather fa- 
miliar variety,the Thuya obtusa, 
with roots exposed and trunk 
S-shaped, has been trained in 
the pyramidal or conical form 
known as Jikkei, or Jikka. This 
shape is intended for the centre- 
piece of a garden. 

Then there are curious repre- 
sentations of objects, like the 
spiral or corkscrew, a spider, a 
grasshopper, one portraying the 
long-armed and_ short - legged 
man of the well-known Japanese 
legend, and storks. An especial- 
ly interesting stork is formed 
by two trees of the Thuya squar- 
rosa, the two trunks standing 
for the legs of the bird, and low 
branches from one tree repre- 
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ELFIN TREES 


senting a tortoise at the stork’s 
foot: Both these creatures are 
emblems of longevity. A pine 
in the shape of a flag is said to 
be four hundred years old. 

One illustrating a poetical 
fancy must be mentioned. A 
tree is imagined to be growing 
below a waterfall that wears 
away the earth covering the 
roots, and these come into evi- 
dence, while the wind and the 
water from the fall drive the 
foliage of the tree back from 
their pushing. This idea is 
combined with that of a tree 
outreaching over a river or 
body of water. The picture de- 
signed long since by an artist 
gardener, and slowly painted in 
brown and green, has come into 
the possession of an American. 

Again, a dwarf tree shows the 
unusual but not altogether 
infrequent sight of a forest tree 
that has had its trunk blown 
sidewise by the tempest, has 
then attempted “from this fall 
to rise again” and produce an- 
other straight trunk, has again 
fallen sidewise, again struggled 
to straighten itself, and so on. 
As Conder says, in his fine work 
on Japanese gardens: “ The 
force of character displayed in 
less frequent rather than ‘in 
commonplace types is to the 
Japanese mind one of nature’s 
chief charms. 

“The gardener’s model pine- 
tree is not the ordinary pine-tree 
of the forest, but the abnormal 
specimen which age and tempest 
have moulded into quaint and 
unusual shapes.” 

The ingenuity of the trainers 
has produced too many varieties 
of form to tell or perhaps know 
all of them. To appreciate 
these curious little growths it is 
as necessary to know the motif 
as it is in the comprehension of 
Wagner’s music. The trees 
shown in the illustrations are in 
the garden of Mr. J. H. A. 
Klauder, of Philadelphia. 
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MRS. VARNEY’S FREEDOM 
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RS. VARNEY, a rose-bud of a 
woman of whom no water- 
color. drawing could be deli- 
cate and bright enough, felt 
herself a victim of the selfish- 
ness of men. 

Her grandfather she remembered only as 
an invalid, silent and senile; if he slept there 
was to be no play; and if he waked there was 
to be no play again. 

Her father had been a tyrant of the ty- 
rants, the children hardly daring to breathe 
when he was about; and as he would not give 
his consent to Fanny’s far too early mar- 
riage, she had married without it. 

She had looked forward with delight to her 
freedom then. Alas! Fanny Varney found 
that she had only exchanged masters. Her 
husband was an easy-going person, whose 
pleasure-loving temperament was his ruin, so 
that his wife found herself using every exer- 
tion to conceal his lapses from commiser- 
ating friends and curious neighbors. He 
wished her to look happy, as sadness implied 
reproach to him; she mustn’t play solitaire, as 
he fancied she did so to forget herself; she 
mustn’t sew, because it looked as if he didn’t 
give her enough money to put her sewing 
out; mustn’t go to church, it looked as if she 
needed the consolations of religion; he in- 
sisted on company when he was in no con- 
dition for company, and he would have no 
economy, lest people should think he were not 
doing well. 

In one of his drinking-bouts he died. 
Then for a while his widow forgot his faults. 

But the first sharp regret over, Mrs. Var- 
ney found she was not mourning any loss; 
on the contrary, she was luxuriating in liber- 
ty. She spent a whole day playing soli- 
taire, and never wanted to touch a card 
again, although she did occasionally make 
one of a whist party; she had an intoxicating 
period of sewing, and she went to every 
church in town till she was tired. 

“ Marry again?” she said to Mrs. Swayne, 
her intimate friend, who was so mean-spirited 


as to be happy with her husband. “ Do you 
suppose I have had my experience for no- 
thing? Look at Sereny’s grave. Wasn’t she 
glad to get into it? Look at Delia Keene 
going softly all her days because her father 
wouldn’t let her marry Manlius. Dear 
knows he was right. Marry again! Look at 
yourself !” 

“Do you want me to say what I think? I 
think I'll see you go out of your house with 
a husband before another year!” 

“Tf you do I'll give you the house!” 
Mrs. Varney. 

But into this blaze of freedom came a shad- 
ow like night shutting down on noon. Fanny 
Varney’s brother, Manlius Blunt, having lost 
his wife, decided that it was folly to maintain 
two homes for two people, and he came to 
live with her, assuming a share of the ex- 
penses, and therefore a right to question 
them—a melancholy man, buried in his books 
and the affairs of the academy of which he 
was principal, and frowning at Fanny’s clubs 
and friends, so that she went to these with 
hesitation, and invited those but seldom. 
Poor Fanny Varney, in love with her new 
liberty, found herself again in bonds, the 
selfish domination of Manlius worse than 
that of all the others. 

She was a cheerful soul who enjoyed seeing 
her friends and hearing the news, having ad- 
miration for her housekeeping and her china. 

“ They’re all alike, Ellen,” she exclaimed, 
having run across to Mrs. Swayne’s. “ There 
isn’t a man born who isn’t a monster of self- 
ishness! Their mothers make them so—their 
sisters foster it—their wives submit to it. 
Oh, what a fool a woman is to marry!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Swayne. 

“Do you believe, Manlius won’t let Delia 
Keene come into the house!” Mrs. Varney 
went on. “That is, he gets out of the way 
if she does come, and he looks at her as if she 
were a curious bug or something. And Delia 
has some gpirit. Oh—men!” 

“Manlius doesn’t like Delia? 
since ¢” 


said 


How long 
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“ Not now, anyway.” 

“There never was man 
more in love with woman 
than Manlius Blunt once was 
with Delia Keene! You don’t 
recollect? No, you were in 
the West. Delia was a 
beauty. Clear red and white; 
great soft black eyes; and 
that father of hers— Well, 
we should not speak ill of the 
dead.” 

“Tt’s only another man!” 

“Yes; it’s funny. He said 
Manlius came of a tyrant, and 
he a tyrant before him—” 

“Seems to have had a 
strong objection. I guess the 
Blunts are no worse than the 
Keenes !” 

“Well, one night Delia 
came running over here— 
now I never told a soul be- 
fore, Fanny! -1 was just 
married, and I suppose we 





seemed simply impossibly 
happy to her. She flung her- 
self down, and said she must 
have one moment to ery— 
she’d got to take up her bur- 
den—but one moment to cry. 
And she took it. In my arms, 
you know. And it was a long 
moment. It frightened me. 
I thought she’d ery her soul 
away. Then she went home. 
And she never told me a word. 
3ut I heard next Sunday that 
old Mr. Keene had forbid 
Manlius the house. And it 
wasn’t three months before 
Manlius married Sereny.. So 
he won’t come out of his shell 
when Delia’s round ?” 

“ She’s never round.” 

“T suppose,” said Mrs. 
Swayne, reflectively, “he 
feels it would be a treachery 
to Sereny—” 

“Oh, Manlius feel!” cried 
Mrs. Varney. “I can’t help 
it if he’s ten brothers and a 





whole convocation of minis- 0 lO ‘ . 
ters—he doesn’t act like a 
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“Tt’s too bad,” said Mrs. Swayne. “ De- 
lia’s alone in the world; she’s good, she’s 
pretty, and she’s a splendid cook. I don’t 
know,” she said, her finger’on her lip, “ if it 
is doing exactly right by her—” 

“Tf what is? What in creation are you 
talking about, Ellen?” 

“About a way to get your freedom back. 
You want it, don’t you?” 

“Want it!” 

“ Well, there’s only one way. To marry off 
Manlius!” 

“The idea! 
so!” 

“You know the conundrum—why is a 
widower like a baby? Because he cries the 
first six months, begins to take notice the sec- 
ond—” 

“Mercy! Manlius! And Delia- 
he has ente—eelt—alanent abusive 
about her!” 

“ All the better—he’ ll suite” them.” 

“ Ellen, you’re a witch!” “%. 

“Did you ever taste ‘Delia’s 
cookies ?” 

“ Stuffed what?” 

“ Cookies—raspberry. You'll : think she’s 
a witch, when you do. How lucky ! I just 


A widower! Missing Sereny 


Why, 
things 


stuffed 


made some by her recipe, and they’re still 
het. They'll melt in your mouth.’ Run back 
and set them on the study table, and say, 


‘ Here’s something good—-Delia Keene’s rule,’ 
and see what will happen.” 

“What will happen? Why, he’ll put out 
his hand, and eat them’ without knowing 
what he’s doing, as if he dipped his pen in the 
ink.” 

“Try it.” And Mrs. Varney lost no time 
in doing so, setting the plate on the desk, and 
essaying to make her form of speech cover 
the implied untruth. 

Mr. Blunt, disliking interruption, waved his 
hand to warn her off. But his hand fell‘upon 
the warm sugar cake, and he ‘abseritly convey- 
ed it to his mouth, and with sich.pleasant rfe- 
sults that to his indignation there was soon 
not a crumb left. 


“ How did you come by the sweetmeats you ~ 


set before me?’ he asked at dinner. 

“ Did you eat them?’ Mrs. Varney asked, 
diplomatiéally. “ Delia’s a splendid cook.” 

“ I—I should like you to procure the meth- 
od of making them,” he said, austerely. 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Varney. “ De- 
lia didn’t bring them here. I got them at 
Ellen Swayne’s. Delia and I used to be great 
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friends—but I’d hardly like to ask her for 
any recipe now.” And the silvery voice laid 
stress upon the “ now.” 

“Why not now?” setting his glass down 
angrily, the paprika in the soup having burn- 
éd his mouth. The paprika in Sereny’s soup 
never burned his mouth. “ Have you fallen 
out with her? A quarrelsome sort—women !” 

“ Quarrel with Delia? You might as well 
quarrel with a flower! I mean—since you 
—since you’ve made it so—so very plain that 
you don’t want her here—” 

“ Most extraordinary assumption !” 

“TI don’t care! Delia Keene’s lovely, any- 
way. And I used to have her here all I 
wanted before you came. I don’t see why 
you should object, either. It’s more than a 
dozen years—” 

“You talk like a child! I don’t object,” 
said Mr. Blunt, facetiously, “to any Greeks 
bearing such gifts— What is the name?” 

“ Stuffed cookies ?” 

“Ridiculous appellation! 
honey cakes—” 

‘Oh, call them what you please! But if I 
ask for the recipe, I’ll have to ask her to tea, 
in common decency—” 

“ Ask her to tea, then; I suppose I can en- 
dure+the inane chatter— And Mrs. Varney 
thought, but did not say, that if all went well 
he would endure it the rest of his life. 

“You can ask her,” said Mr. Blunt, “ if 
she has any more culinary rules, to bring 
them. You must know, Fanny, that, after 
my Sereny’s cookery, yours—” 

“T’ve had the name, Manlius, of being an 
excellent cook, whenever it was necessary for 
me to go into the kitchen. And you used to 
find just as much fault with Sereny’s cook- 
ing as you do with mine, and I’ve heard you 
do it!” cried Mrs. Varney. 

“Fanny grows more trying every 
thought Mr. Blunt. 

Delia Keene accepted the invitation with 
some hesitation. Ever since the passages of 
their youth she had avoided meeting Mr. 
Blunt. To accept was embarrassing; to re- 
fiisé was more so. It was best to ignore the 


Sugar-drops, 


day,” 


’ past as a youthful folly. She came; and the 


color mounted her cheeks, her lip trembled, 
and her hand was ice, as he entered the room. 
But she need not have concerned herself. 
Mr. Blunt had been so offended with her 
when she chose to obey her father, that he 
had put her quite out of his mind, or thought 
he had. And Sereny had made him very 
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comfortable, and had had a pretty penny be- 
sides. He bowed now as if they had met yes- 
terday, and Delia’s spirit came to the rescue 
—what there was of it. 

For a moment after the blessing there was 
an awkward silence; but Delia had brought 
with her a jar of sweet-pickle that some East- 
Indian might have made at occult fires; and, 
of course, it gave Mr. Blunt the opportunity 
to harangue on East-Indian affairs, observ- 
ing himself listened to with unusual defer- 
ence. Nothing was easier then than to touch 
our own foreign policy; and Mr. Blunt was 
having an agreeable evening, when his sister 
leaned her head back and feebly asked for her 
salts. And then Mrs. Varney rose half-way, 
and fell back, and murmured incoherently; 
and Delia, startled and frightened, sprang up 
and helped her from the room. 

And Mrs. Varney took aromatic ammonia 
—all she didn’t spill—and went to bed, and 
had a cold compress on her head; and Delia 
must fan her, and Delia must not leave her. 

She was no better in the morning—at least, 
she said so. Delia hurried home for some 
clothes, and summoned the doctor—the doc- 
tor whom at first Mrs. Varney refused to see, 
and then would see only in private. 

Mr. Blunt found himself alone with Delia 
at dinner. It had occurred to him last night, 
as she seemed to listen—her thoughts wander- 
ing back to moonlit lanes, to welcomes on 
sunny mornings, and partings in starry dusk 
—that Delia Keene had developed an unex- 
pected intelligence. To-day it crossed his 
mind that she was certainly as pretty as—as 
she used to be. 

But when the doctor came again he looked 
very grave. Mrs. Varney must have four 
drops of the colorless liquid every four hours 
till ten o’clock, not one drop over. She need- 
ed the best care. She seemed fond of Miss 
Keene—could Miss Keene remain ? 

When the doctor had gone into the little 
room off her sleeping-room, he had found 
Mrs. Varney in an arm-chair whose dark blue 
chintz made a remarkable background for her 
cloud of unbound hair the tint of pale gold. 
“Doctor,” she said, “ you needn’t take my 
pulse. No, truly! I’m not deceiving you. I 
never did deceive any one before. And I 
hate to have to!” And Mrs. Varney wept. 
Mrs. Varney was still a young woman. And 
the doctor, who had never married, felt a 
strange sensation sweep through him like a 
slight electric shock. 
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“The fact is,” said Mrs. Varney, “I can’t 
bear things one minute longer! I—I 
shouldn’t say this to another soul on earth. 
But a doctor, you know, has—has to keep se- 
crets—” 

“ Yes,” said the doctér, “ I know.” 

“And this is a deadly secret. You—oh, 
doctor, you truly will keep this to your- 
self?” 

The doctor laughed. And then he looked 
sympathetically grave. “I truly will,” said he. 

“You see,” she said, her voice breaking, 
her tears welling in fresh sparkles, “ I’ve been 
a slave—yes, I will say it—and just as I 
drew a free breath—” And the tale of Mrs. 
Varney’s woes from. childhood was poured 
forth, And Dr. Marks would have been 
made of sterner stuff if he had not melted. 
He came again next morning, compounding 
with his conscience by intending to take no 
fee, and by telling Mrs. Varney if she were 
not ill now she soon would be, and giving her 
a sedative. And at night of that day he 
found her really used up; for in her hurry to 
whisk off her tea gown before Delia should 
get in after seeing the doctor out, she had 
tripped in the rug and turned her ankle. 

But anxious although Delia was, she could 
not neglect the opportunity to display her 
chief accomplishments; and not only did she 
attend Fanny, but she kept the parlor open 
and cool, and flowers among the documents 
on the study table, and the delicacies which 
she compounded, or whose preparation by 
Bridget she oversaw, made life pleasant to 
Mr. Blunt. He began to anticipate regret- 
fully the day when Fanny—who never cared 
what she had to eat—should come back with 
stereotyped cold mutton to-day and meat pie 
to-morrow. Why had not Fanny had some of 
Delia’s contrivance? Delia was a woman of 
intelligence; he had thought so long ago. 
If he remembered aright, so had Sereny. 
Presently he persuaded himself into a recol- 
lection of Sereny’s wish that if he ever mar- 
ried again Delia should be his choice. It 
should have been a dim recollection; for if 
there were one person in the world for whom 
Sereny had a dislike it was Delia Keene. 

Not at all satisfied with these reflections, 
and somewhat disgusted with his state of 
mind, Mr. Blunt wandered out one evening, 
and found himself confronted by the head- 
stone of Sereny’s grave in the cemetery en- 
closure. The air was sweet with the white 
day-lilies,and a lonely thrush was singing like 

















a spirit. Who was this 
in her white gown coming 
towards him in the purple 
twilight through which 
one great star glimmered ? 
For a wild moment he 
thought it might be Se- 
reny. Then he saw that 
it was Delia—she had 
taken flowers to her mo- 
ther’s grave. 

“Delia,” he said, “ were 
you bringing flowers to 
Sereny? I did not know 
that was your habit. Se- 
reny—was fond of you, 
Delia.” 

There was a pause that 
the bird filled with the 
whisper of a warble. “ Did 
Sereny ever speak to you, 


Delia,” resumed Mr. 
Blunt, with some _ diffi- 
culty, “ concerning—that 





is—did she ever—did you 
know of her thoughts, that 
is to say—did it ever oc- 
cur to you—that—that it 
was wish you 
should take up her work? 
That you—that, in fact, 
you should become my 
wife?” 

The red mounted again 
on Delia’s cheek. She 
might be throwing away 
her chance; but after she 
had worshipped — not 


Sereny’s 


MRS. 


VARNEY’S FREEDOM 


“* IT WAS VERY KIND OF SERENY 


TO WISH IrT.’” 








Manlius Blunt, but the 
lay figure of him _ en- 
shrined in her imagina- 
tion, she was not going to 
marry him now because it 
was the wish of any other 
woman alive or dead! 

“It was very kind of 
Sereny to wish it,” she 
said, drawing up her slen- 
der height. 5) am 
should not think of mar- 
rying a man because his 
wife had wished it. It 
would have to be because 
he wished it himself, or 
not at all.” 

“Delia,” he said, husk- 
ily, “I do wish it. I—I 
hope it isn’t unworthy— 
but—it seems to me now I 
have always wished it.” 
And they clasped hands 
ebove the mound, ignorant 
and regardless of the fact 
that Sereny would have 
turned in her grave at the 
thought of it. 

It had taken a fortnight 
to bring things about—a 
quick fortnight to Delia, 
an interminable period to 
Mrs. Varney. But -vhen 
Delia—having enjoyed her 
secret overnight — came 
into Mrs. Varney’s room 
with her cheeks like fresh- 
ly blown carnaticns, Mrs. 
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Varney knew that it had been time well 
spent; and she saw joyous freedom before her. 

“1 do hope you will be happy,” she said. 
“Tam so glad, it makes me almost well! I 
must try and come down to tea,” added this 
artful contriver. And in the pink silk tea 
gown, which she never knew why she had 
made till then, and a white lace scarf on 
her head and shoulders, Mrs. Varney poured 
tea. The doctor thought all the way home 
that of desolate beings a single man was the 
most desolate, and that of pretty sights a 
pretty woman in pink at the head of her 
shining tea table was the prettiest. 

The doctor had helped Mrs. Varney to the 
sofa afterwards, and had heaped the cushions 
for her convenience, and drawn the whist 
table to her side, and he had put a vase of 
flowers where the air from the open window 
blew the perfume her way, and pulled up a 
shade that she might see the beauty of the 
outer night where the moon sailed in sap- 
phire depths. “Oh!” cried Fanny Varney. 
“ How delicious it is to be waited on! I was 
never taken care of this way before! I don’t 
intend ever to get well!” And a light in the 
doctor’s lingering glance promised to give the 
eare if ghe would let him. 

He had remained that evening: because, he 
intimated, it was awkward to be a third party 
by one’s self. “The idea!” she said to Mrs. 
Swayne. “And it was the night of his 
Thursday club, that he enjoys so! He is the 
only man I ever knew do an unselfish thing!” 

Mrs. Varney had occasion to see more of 
this unselfishness presently. For Mr. Blunt, 
whether owing to the excitement of happi- 
ness, or to the heavy cold taken that night in 
the cemetery, was prostrated by a fever about 
which there was no make-believe, and that 
gave his medical attendant real anxiety. For 
the time being the man was lost in the case; 
Dr. Marks was at the house by the early 
dawn; and he was there again the last thing 
in the evening. One night, indeed, he did 
not leave the house at all. 

As soon as Mr. Blunt could sit up and have 
Delia entertain him, Dr. Marks said that now 
Mrs. Varney needed the air, and he invited 
her to go with him on his daily rounds, leav- 
ing the reins in her hands in his absences. 
When a grateful patient sent him hot-house 
grapes, they were taken to the convalescent. 
“T do believe,” she said to Mrs. Swayne again, 
“that if there is such a thing as an unselfish 
man, Dr. Marks is he!” 
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“ Every doctor is,” said Mrs. Swayne. 

“But at home? If his dinner isn’t kept 
hot ?” 

“Keep it hot, then,” said Mrs. Swayne. 

“ Keep it!” cried Mrs. Varney. “Let me 
once get Manlius into his own home with 
Delia, and if I keep even my own dinner hot, 
for a spell, I shall know why!” 

“T think you'll know,” said Mrs. Swayne. 

“TI really don’t understand you, Ellen!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Varney, with heightened col- 
or, and fire in her blue eyes. 

“Tf you don’t, I sha’n’t enlighten you,” 
laughed Mrs. Swayne. 

By this Delia had gone home; and Mr. 
Blunt’s own house was being remade accord- 
ing to Delia’s wishes. 

“T don’t know if we have done right,” said 
Mrs. Varney to the doctor. “ When I remem- 
ber what Manlius is, and his tyrannizing— 
But then she loves him so—” 

“ Love,” said the doctor, “ makes all things 
right.” 

“ She'll 
so ?”’ 

“Of course—that is—oh, certainly,” re- 
plied the doctor. He was bending towards 
her, as he arranged a screen. “ For my own 
part,” he added, growing very white, “I 
know who would make a prettier bride!” 

Mrs. Varney grew white too, for half a sec- 
ond. And then she flushed swiftly to her 
forehead. “Oh,” she answered, “I don’t 
mind saying I was a pretty bride once. And 
once ought to be enough for any woman! 
And—end—I wish I never had been! And 
—I don’t mean ever to be married again—” 
And suddenly in all her crying the doctor’s 
arms were about her, and she was hiding her 
face in his breast, in an exceedingly improp- 
er way for a woman who did not mean to 
marry again. 

“Oh, just as I saw my freedom!” she said. 
“ Just as I was going to be my own mistress!” 
And then the laugh broke like sunshine 
through the shower of tears, and her face 
looked like a rose with the dew on it, in all 
the pretty fluff of disordered hair. “Oh!” she 
cried, apropos of the inferences of the oc- 
casion. “ You won’t mind, will you, if I give 
this house to Ellen Swayne?” 

“No matter who has this, if you will come 
to mine,” he urged. 

“Don’t you,” she said, as the arms clasped 
her again—*“ don’t you think this is going to 
be dreadfully selfish of you?” 


You think 


be a pretty bride. 
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N 1896 I had the honor of 
being presented to Mrs. 
Steyn, the “first lady” in 
South Africa. To-day the 
papers of England speak of 








her husband as a rebel, and 
otherwise sober people propose for him pun- 
ishment for alleged crimes against the Brit- 
ish Empire committed in South Africa. 

The liberties which 
England to-day enjoys 
she owes largely to her 
Cromwells and kindred 
rebels. Rebellion has 
the nursery of 
men whose memory we 
cherish. Men who 
signed the death war- 
rant of Charles found 
shelter in Connecticut, 
and our Washingtons, 
Franklins, and Adams- 
es were in the eyes of 
Europe merely danger- 
ous rebels. 

The Boer of South 
Africa has been suc- 
kled on rebellion. The 


word treason has there 


been 


a meaning quite other 
than what usually ap- 
pertains to it where 
society is represented 
by a sovereign or a 
complicated mass of 
vested interests. The 
right to rebel is to the 
Boer just as natural and inalienable as was 
the right of secession to Jefferson Davis and 
the men who followed him in 1860. The Boer 
is collectively an armed congregation of farm- 
ers who come together for mutual defence, 
but who separate when the fancy takes them 
without thinking it necessary to ask permis- 
sion of Thus the Boer trekked 
from under the British flag in 1836, and in 
after years he trekked away from his own 


MRS. 


any one. 





Wife of President Steyn of the Orange Free State. 


flag or planted a rival one with equal con- 
fidence in the justice of his action. Boer 
governments have in times past attempted 
to formulate a law of treason, but when a 
test came to be made it was found that in 
the mind of a Boer jury the punishment for 
high treason was about equivalent to that 
for stealing a jug of whiskey or other trifles. 

Not until the Jameson raid did Boers 
attempt seriously to 
try any one for high 
treason; and even then 
it would never have 
been attempted but for 
imported legal talent, 
such as is represented 
by Doctor Leyds and 
other jurists trained in 
the old law of mo- 
narchical Europe. 

To the English mind 
to-day Mrs. Leyds is 
the wife of a rebel, but 
to the average Boer 
she is the noble help- 
mate of one who has 
sacrificed his all for 
duty—the wife of a 
patriot whose fault 
lay in declining to 
subordinate his public 
conduct to reasons of 


expediency. 
In the days of the 
STEYN, American civil war, 


and for many years af- 
ter, I was brought up, 
along with most other New England boys, 
to regard Jefferson Davis as an exceedingly 
wicked man, and his wife as even more so. 
When, however, I first had the pleasure of 
meeting them I was surprised to find them 
not only human but splendid specimens of 
American man and woman. Jefferson Davis 
died amidst the tears of his own people and 
the respectful mourning of even those whose 
government he had sought to overturn. 
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Those of us who learned of him in youth 
as a traitor lived to hear his name mentioned 
with respect by those who were once his 
bitterest enemies. 

So will it be with Martin Steyn, and even 
more so with Mrs. Steyn. 

Tt was something of a romance that 
brought them together. The future Presi- 
dent of the Free State was on his first voy- 
age to Europe for the purpose of studying 
law and otherwise equipping himself for the 
public career which even then his father 
anticipated for him. On board the steamer 
which carried him from Cape Town to Eng- 
land was a young girl of twelve, with blue 
eyes and flaxen hair, the daughter of a Scotch 
minister named Fraser. On long voyages 
passengers learn to know one another as they 
rarely can on land, and the young law stu- 
dent had abundant opportunity in the daily 
romps during that long and monotonous 
voyage to note in the little blue-eyed maiden 
the grace and courage and unselfish qualities 
which have since shone so conspicuously in 
her character of wife and mother. 

Steyn on reaching Europe devoted him- 
self to the law, studying in Holland as well 
as London. The little fair-haired girl also 
went to school, and received the education 
of a young English lady of good social posi- 
tion. 

At the end of six years young Steyn re- 
turned to his native “ Free State,” and the 
first one whom he met in Bloemfontein was 
none other than the one who had been his 
playmate on board the Cape liner, but had 
since developed into a tall,-graceful, and 
handsome woman of eighteen. 

What more natural than that the young 
advocate should fall in love? It was not 
possible to marry, for his means were not 
yet enough. So they decided to wait, and 
meanwhile keep their engagement a secret. 
Young Steyn was much away on circuit, and 
the letters were forwarded by means of 
Steyn’s most intimate friend, who has given 
me all these particulars. Of course busy 
neighbors who had nothing to do save pry 
into other people’s affairs soon took umbrage 
that the young advocate’s fiancée had occa- 
sion to send many letters to this go-between, 
and some went so far as to report this to 
Steyn. The go-between for a while lived 
under a heavy cloud, for he was suspected 
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of playing false with the man whom the 
whole community honored. But he held his 
peace, and time of course vindicated him, 
to the confusion of the busybodies. 

The young lawyer and his wife were very 
poor at the outset of their married life, and 
to-day the archives of Bloemfontein bear 
henorable testimony to the industry and 
love of the young wife, who copied in her 
fair round hand hundreds and hundreds of 
legal foolscap brief. They worked together 
from the very start, and if he rose step by 
step to the highest honor in the gift of his 
fellow-citizens, it was largely owing to the 
encouragement and sympathy which he re- 
ceived from a brave and loving wife. 

Mrs. Steyn kept open house in Bloem- 
fontein while she occupied the Presidential 
mansion. She was at home to all who called, 
and took infinite pains to assist her husband 
in his work of conciliating people of extreme 
views in politics. She was an excellent 


housekeeper, if a man may judge of such 
things by the appearance of a house, and her 
four children bore testimony to a good mo- 
ther’s care. 

The prevailing note in the Steyn household 
during the short time I was permitted to 


share its hospitality was one of frankness 
and kindliness. The English government at 
that time had been guilty of shielding the 
authors of the Jameson raid, yet in Bloem- 
fontein I heard the subjeet discussed only in 
moderate terms—the average Free State 
Boer thinking that England would ultimate- 
ly do justice. 

I do not propose. to discuss here the ques- 
tion of how far a handful of millionaires has 
precipitated this war and fanned the flame 
of animosity for purely money objects. Nor 
is it the place to question whether the Boer 
republics would not be happier as states of a 
federal union of all South Africa under the 
British flag. Here it is merely pertinent to 
bear my testimony to the high personal char- 
acter of the man who has so conspicuously 
enjoyed the confidence of his fellow-Boers of 
the Orange Free State, and with him like- 
wise to tell what I know about Mrs. Steyn. 
Happy is the country that can produce such 
rebels. Would there were more of them, for 
we need courage, truth, purity, and fidelity 
amongst our legislators—even at home—and 
the Orange Free State has them. 
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CHAPTER V.—(Continued) 
yi BEAUTIFUL, gentle-looking 


girl passed in a carriage, sit- 

ting beside a hard, cruel, 

worldly-faced mother. Jef- 

frey saw only the beauty of 

the girl, which pleased him; 
Cadenhouse saw the mother also, and was fill- 
ed with compassion. 

They pulled up in the glare of light outside 
a severely simple building, somewhat ecclesi- 
astical in design, which stood in a conspicu- 
ous position at the corner of two mean streets. 
Cornermen hung about outside, waiting hun- 
grily for something to turn up—a job that 
meant money, or a chance tip that meant 
drink, that meant suspension of the conscious- 
ness of misery. The traffic swirled about the 
corner. 

On the pavement people jostled each 
other, dodged each other to avoid collisions, 
hurried, scurried—gentlemen in evening dress, 
with ladies on their arms, in satin shoes and 
silken wraps, looking for their carriages and 
cabs; working-women with babies and bas- 
kets; boys fighting, playing, disputing, get- 
ting in everybody’s way; artisans—an endless 
stream, coming from four different directions, 
and meeting and blocking each other’s pas- 
sage at the corner, where the policeman stood, 
while in the roadway, all in a golden haze, was 
a block of vehicles—lumbering omnibuses, 
cabs, and carts, dainty broughams, landaus, 
and victorias—with suffering horses whipped 
forward, jerked back, pulled this way and that 
—sinless, silent victims of man’s brutality and 
man’s mistakes. The bustle, the racket, the 
confusion, the smell of horses, human beings, 
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meat, fish, fruit, flowers, stale vegetables, and 
tobacco, the moving lights and shadows, the 
constant collisions, kept every sense strained 
to distraction. There was no more visible 
sign of law in that chaos than there is in the 
lives of men, and it was wonderful to think 
that there was order in it, nevertheless, the 
order educed from every one’s intention, by 
which all were being extricated from the mass, 
and sent their several ways. 

Jeffrey led the way, pushing forward across 
the pavement into the building. They passed 
from an ante-room hung with crimson and 
embellished with huge palms and plaster stat- 
ues, into a large hall supported by pillars, and 
crowded with people sitting about at small 
tables. The first whiff of hot air was over- 
powering. At the far end of the hall an ar- 
rangement of lights high up on the wall flash- 
ed forth at intervals the legend, in different 
colors each time: 


BINKS’S REVIVERS! 
ls. EACH, 


Beneath this shining device there was a solid 
platform, and on the platform was a counter. 
Behind it stood a tall, stout, bearded man, 
with a burnished goblet in either hand. From 
the goblets there issued upwards a luminous 
liquid are, tinted like a rainbow. 

“That’s Binks,” said Jeffrey. “ Just watch 
him. He’s a wonderful fellow. He’s got the 
whole concern together—built the place (he 
was his own architect), and runs it himself. 
When he started, his whole stock-in-trade was 
that knack.” 

They made their way among the little tables 
where men were sitting with glasses be- 
fore them. Business was just at its height, 
and Mr. Binks was working off orders with 
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the rapidity and precision of a machine. They 
secured a table quite close to the platform 
and sat down. All about them, at the other 
tables, were young men in evening dress—a 
whole school of them sitting under Binks as 
an instructor, waiting to pick up crumbs of 
wit, slang, and catch-words with which to eke 
out their own scanty supply. Not that they 
were extravagant in these things; one word 
amongst them eccentrically applied served the 
whole set for a season. Just at that time ev- 
erything was “ weird.” There were no ladies 
at those tables. Cadenhouse commented on 
the fact, and asked if betting took the place 
of beauty. 

“No,” said Jeffrey; “Binks won’t have 
either here. It’s a fad of his. He says he’ll 
have no corruption of youth in his establish- 
ment. Parents and guardians may trust 
him.” 

BINKS’S REVIVERS! 
ls. EACH. 


flashed red on the assembly while Jeffrey was 
speaking. Waiters in white jackets dashed 
about incessantly, carrying trays. There were 
steps on either side of the platform, up and 
down which they continually ran. Mr. Binks, 


also in a white jacket, tossed the liquids with- 


out intermission. Many of the people sat 
staring at him as if fascinated. When the 
fluid ascended, shining iridescent in the gaudy 
lights, their eyes followed the are it described 
with constant interest. 

Jeffrey ordered drinks. They were cool and 
delicious, but of unsuspected potency. 

“Should think your arms ached, Binks,” 
said one of the youths. 

“They would with your stamina, sir, but 
I’ve good blood in me,” was the rejoinder, 
rolled out in a large, deep, precise way, as if 
the speaker were more accustomed to pulpits 
than to gin-palaces. It was not a common 
voice, but a careful one, the voice of a man 
who had conquered commonness by cultiva- 
tion. 

Cadenhouse looked up at him with more in- 
terest after he had spoken. A waiter came 
with an order. Binks glanced again at the 
clock. 

“ Closing-time, gentlemen,” he 
impressively. 

Then he handed the empty mugs he was 
holding in his hands to an attendant acolyte, 
and sat down on a large carved oak chair that 


stood behind him. 


gave out, 
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“T say, just one more, Binks,” pleaded a 
clear voice from among the youths. 

“Not another to-night, Sir Clarence,” 
Binks replied. “I know the police, and the 
police know me. I might have the lights up 
all night, they’ll never-come to see if I am 
serving drinks after hours. I’ve made my 
money by keeping the law, not by breaking 
it. I recommend you to take note. Be what 
you’re supposed to be—it doesn’t matter what 
it is. If you’re a publican, be a publican; if 
you’re a gentleman, be a gentleman; and in 
either case be honest, and mind your own busi- 
ness. Don’t just call yourself what you want 
to appear to be—find out what’s expected 
of you in that state of life, and do it. Pre- 
tending’s no good, and putting on the manner 
to one person and dropping it to another—if 
it’s only a servant—is no good. You’ve got to 
be the thing right through, if you mean to 
succeed. When you’re a gentleman, I say, 
be a gentleman; raise your hat and make your 
bow—ladies first—noblesse oblige—and all the 
rest of it. When you’re a barman, be a bar- 
man; slop the beer about, and slap the money 
down.” 

He had risen and was holding forth with 
suitable gesticula:ion, but stopped abruptly 
while in the act of emphasizing the last 
phrase with a sounding slap, and stared in- 
tently at Cadenhouse. 

“Struck all of a heap, Binks?” a sallow 
youth asked in a jeering tone. 

Binks slowly descended from the platform, 
and stood with his back against it, facing the 
groups of young men. They all turned to 
him, forming a semicircle round him. 

“T’m struck by a likeness, sir,” he said to 
Cadenhouse, by way of apology for staring at 
him. “ You and your gentleman friend there 
both remind me of the dead and gone—of a 
hall in a hollow and a tower on a hill.” 

“ Hullo! old Binks is poetic!” said a shrill- 
voiced youth. 

“Shut up!” a companion 
with a kick under the table. 
hear what was going on. 

The gaudy device above flashed green. 
Sudden seriousness settled on the group. 
Each man looked at his neighbor, and saw 
a sunken face the color of death. The muffled 
roar of the traffic without penetrated to their 
ears. It was like the sound of the sea—con- 
tinuous, insistent—the articulate murmur of 
eternity. The light flashed white. The sea- 
like sound subsided to an undertone, and then 


remonstrated, 
He wanted to 
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went out; and Cadenhouse heard only the 
breeze among the branches playing a soft ac- 
companiment to the mellow notes of a night- 
ingale. Laying hold of the idea, he was 
wrenched from his reverie, and found himself 
sitting alone in his old gray tower with his 
eyes on the crescent moon. 


CHAPTER VI 
C ADENHOUSPE’S first thought when he 


came to himself was of the month— 

that it was March, and the nightin- 
gales had not arrived. Then whence those 
mellow notes? The impression of them was 
still distinct in his mind; but it was as if his 
ears shut when his eyes opened, so that the 
sound was blotted out. And it was the same 
with the recollection of that bygone adven- 
ture. He tried hard to recall what had hap- 
pened after the light flashed green, but his 
memory was a blank. He could not recollect 
how the evening had ended, nor how he got 
himself away from Mr. Binks and his party, 
nor what became of Jeffrey. 

As he was concentrating himself upon the 
effort to recall the scene, he became aware of 
an unusual commotion in the tower. At first 
he thought it was a bird that had got in and 
was fluttering on the staircase. Then he 
thought it more like the rustle of drapery. 
Then all at once it was a footstep—a stealthy 
step, and hesitating. Some one was in the 
tower, though how any one could get in was 
the puzzle, for Cadenhouse went to and fro by 
an underground passage, so that the outer 
door was seldom opened. 

He took a lamp from the table, and went to 
the head of the stairs. 

“ Who’s there?” he asked, peering down into 
the dark depth. 

All was still for the moment. Then light 
footsteps sounded on the steep stone staircase 
—hesitating footsteps as of one who comes up 
reluctantly. 

“ Who is there?” Lord Cadenhouse repeated. 

There was no answer; but presently out of 
the darkness, upraised to him, there emerged 
the face of an angel. His heart stood still. 
It had always been his dream to see just such 
a face; and now, in the midnight, in the still- 
ness, there it was at last, with earnest eyes up- 
raised. 

But the eyes were not saintly eyes at all, as 
he soon discovered when they were more level 
with his own. He thought them anything but 
saintly when he came to examine them, and 
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the face expressed none of the serenity ordi- 
narily associated with the idea of angel visit- 
ants. On the contrary, it was a hot, red, em- 
barrassed face, half-laughing, half-defiant— 
the face of one caught in the act. 

“To what do I owe this honor, madam?” 
Cadenhouse was beginning formally when his 
visitor reached the little stone stage which 
formed the landing where he stood. But he 
backed into the room behind him as he spoke, 
holding the lamp aloft to light the way, for 
there was scarcely room for two people to 
stand together outside. 

“To a variety of causes, sir,” said Babs, re- 
covering herself. “ Curiosity first, to be per- 
fectly accurate. I just ached to know about 
that light of yours. I was taken that way 
suddenly, and I should have burst if I hadn’t 
come to see for myself.” 

They were in the lower stage of the tower, 
a large apartment, full of a heterogeneous col- 
lection of things—books, art treasures, ana- 
tomical specimens, scientific instruments. 

Babs glanced round with interest; then she 
looked up at Cadenhouse. Now that they 
were face to face,she was much the less abash- 
ed of the two, for Cadenhouse was a grave, si- 
lent man, given to reading and reflection, and 
more apt to commune with saints and angels 
than with specimens of the order to which 
Babs belonged. 

“You’re holding that lamp and looking at 
me as if you had never seen me before,” she 
said. “ You'll not forget me again, I expect.” 

“ Have I seen you before?” said Caden- 
house, puzzled. 

“Why, yes. I’ve sat on your knee and 
pulled your hair. You weren’t so formal 
then. Don’t you remember—at Dane Court 
—Babs?” she said, impatiently. 

“Oh! Babs?” he ejaculated, as if that ex- 
plained everything. “ But how you’ve grown!” 

“ Now don’t say that, like everybody else,” 
said Babs, pouting, “as if it were an unusual 
thing at my age. Put down the lamp and be 
more original. Here am I giving you a treat 
and you don’t seem to be enjoying it a bit.” 

“You say you came to see the light. Were 
you not afraid that you might encounter me?” 

“ Afraid! What is there to be afraid of ? 
I just included the possibility of your catch- 
ing me as another item to add to the excite- 
ment. I hoped to see you without being seen. 
I did want to know so much what you do up 
here. You heard me stumbling about, I sup- 
pose?” She smiled up in his face. “I was 
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wondering how you’d take it if you caught 
me,” she said. “ You look distinctly solemn. 
Are you very much put out?” 

“T am very much embarrassed,” he assured 
her. “I am not accustomed to visits from 
young ladies at this time of night, and I do 
not know how to entertain them.” 

“Oh, I’m not a young lady,” said Babs. 
“ Get rid of that idea, and you'll find yourself 
more at ease. I’m not even in long dresses, 
so don’t be stiff and proud. It’s absurd, you 
know, with a little girl who was pulling your 
hair not so very long ago.” 

“ But you would not pull my hair now.” 

“No, nor sit on your knee; but only be- 
cause that kind of thing wouldn’t be a plea- 
sure to me now.” 

“Do you do everything that is a pleasure, 
or that promises to be a pleasure to you?” 

“ Everything,” said Babs. “ But the things 
that were a pleasure last year are not a plea- 
sure this.” 

“ Ah!” said Cadenhouse, “ you have learnt 
that lesson, have you? You perceive already 
the transient nature of all earthly joys?” 

“Oh, no!” said Babs. “What I do per- 
ceive is the endless variety of earthly joys. 
I can see one of our earthly joys succeeding 
another on into eternity, and I want to try 
them all.” 

Cadenhouse put down the lamp, and stood 
beside the table gazing at her in perplexity. 

Babs ensconced herself in a narrow, high- 
backed oak arm-chair, and opened her cloak. 
It was a big black cloak that entirely covered 
her. Underneath she wore her ordinary even- 
ing gown of soft white silk, made high at the 
neck, as became her age. Her bright fair 
hair shone against the dark wood, and her face 
settled into its habitual expression of an- 
gelic sweetness. She was looking at a pic- 
ture on the wall opposite that interested her, 
and Cadenhouse, seeing her so, marvelled that 
such an audacious spirit could assume such an 
aspect of reverent repose. He had run quick- 
ly over in his own mind the various possibili- 
ties that this outrageous escapade of her por- 
tended, and had come to the conclusion that it 
was his duty to read her such a lecture as 
should effectually put a stop to this form of 
adventure. 

“ Babs,” he began. 

“ Cadenhouse,” she rejoined, turning to him 
and smiling bewitchingly. 

Cadenhouse condoned the impertinence by 
responding to the smile involuntarily. What 
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he had intended to say escaped him. He sub- 
stituted something else. 

“ When your curiosity is quite satisfied,” he 
said, “ I will see you safe home.” 

“Then begin at once and show me every- 
thing,” said Babs. 

“T can show you nothing you have not al- 
ready seen,” he answered, firmly. 

“Oh, Cadenhouse,” she pleaded, “ you'll 
show me the light? You’ll show me the upper 
stage? You'll tell me all you do?” She 
jumped up and clasped his arm in her eager- 
ness. Cadenhouse looked down into the sweet 
little face, but stood firm. She threw her arms 
round his neck, and drew his face down to 
hers and rubbed her cheek against his cheek, 
coaxing like a little child. “You must! You 
must!” she said. 

Cadenhouse gently disengaged himself. 

“Tam sorry,” he answered her, stiffly—“ I 
am sorry I cannot. Perhaps in the future—” 
He took a turn about the room. “ But come, 
come,” he said at last. “I will see you safe 
home.” 

Babs pouted. 

“ Thank you,” she said. 
extent of your hospitality ?” 

“ What else can I do for you?” 

“You can show me the tower, and tell me 
all you do,” she persisted. “ Won’t you? Oh, 
do.” 

Cadenhouse shook his head. 

“T never allow any one to go further than 
this stage,” he said. 

“Oh, but do let me,” Babs pleaded. “ This 
is all so commonplace—what anybody might 
have imagined. I want to go all the way up. 
I tell you I ache to go. I shall give you no 
peace till you let me.” 

“You would be dreadfully disappointed.” 
he said. 


“Well, let me be disappointed,” she re- 


“Ts that to be the 


joined. 

But Cadenhouse stood firm in spite of her 
pleading. 

“Perhaps—some day,” he said at last. 


“ Certainly not to-night.” 

“ T shall come when you are not here,” Babs 
threatened. 

But he smiled at the threat, and then be- 
thought him. 

“ By-the-way, how did you get in to night?” 
he asked. 

Babs looked hard at him, but she would not 
say, and he was obliged to let the question 


drop. 
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Then there was a pause. 

“You said_you had several reasons for 
coming,” he said at last; “ but you have only 
given me one.” 

“My curiosity?” she answered. “ Well, an- 
other reason was—but never you mind. If 
you keep your thingumbobs to yourself, I 
shall keep mine. I suppose you didn’t hear 
my music to-night ?” 

“I fancied I heard the notes of a nightin- 
gale, but I was dreaming.” 

Babs took a deep breath, then suddenly war- 
bled a stave. Cadenhouse listened and for- 
got to be stern any more. 

“You have a beautiful voice,” he said. 
“But why did you advertise your visit in that 
way, if you were afraid of being caught?” 

“To find out if you were here, of course. I 
thought if you heard me you would make 
some sign.” 

“But, my dear child, if I had heard you, 
that would have been catching you all the 
same.” 

“T should have had time to get away,” said 
Babs. 

“Oh, you reckoned on that, did you?” he 
said. 

“Not on that altogether; 
Babs. 

“On what, then?” 

“On the assurance in myself that no harm 
could come to me.” 

“What assurance?” he asked. 

“Tt came to me in this way,” she rejoined. 
“T was sitting on the side of my bed, feeling 
bored, and wondering what I should do. I 
consulted the portrait of an ancestor of mine 
that hangs in my room; and the answer that 
came to me was, 


either,” said 


“*There is a power whose care 
Traces thy way along the pathless coast, 
The desert, and illimitable air, 
Lone wand’ring, but not lost.’ 


I couldn’t think what it meant at first. Then I 
saw your light, and knew you were back; and 
T was seized with the impulse to come and ex- 
plore. ‘ But if he should catch me? I said to 
my ancestor,and again the answer came to me. 
Then I understood it. I knew it would be 
all right whether you caught me or not. And 
you see it is.” 

Cadenhouse was considering her gravely. 

“Do you often seek that sort of guidance?” 
he asked. 

“ Always,” 


she said. “It doesn’t ‘always 
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come to me, but when it does, it’s sure to be 
right. And I act on it.” 

She looked at him, and, seeing him so sol- 
emn, laughed and sang irrelevantly: 


“Oh, I'm a young lady you can’t control. 
I haven’t a soul! I haven’t a soul. 


You say I have a beautiful voice,” she broke 
off. “I assure you I have a beautiful appetite 
also. I’ve had nothing to eat for hours.” 

“T suppose your mother sent you supper- 
less to bed to punish you for some outrageous 
act of insubordination?’ said Cadenhouse, 
dryly. 

“ No, I went supperless to bed to punish my 
mother. But 1 can’t go into that now—I’m 
famishing. Do get me something to eat!” 

“ But I haven’t a scrap of anything here.” 

“ How disappointing!” said Babs. “ Can’t 
you get something?” 

Cadenhouse reflected. 

“T don’t want to encourage you,” he said, 
hesitating. 

“That is to say, you want to discourage 
me,” said Babs. “ That isn’t possible, so don’t 
waste strength in the effort. Cadenhouse, do 
get me something to eat!” 

She was leaning back in the old oak chair 
again. He looked at her. She was pale; she 
had evidently fasted too long- 

“Tf I get you something to eat,” he said, 
“will you promise me to curb your curiosity 
for the future, and never let it lead you into 
an escapade of this kind again ?” 

“TI promise you solemnly,” said Babs, and 
shut her eyes. 

Cadenhouse hurried out of the apartment, 
but locked the door after him. 

“Well, that is mean,” said Babs. 

She opened her eyes and looked about her, 
but she did not move. She knew he would not 
have trusted her there alone had there been 
anything interesting to be rummaged out. 

Cadenhouse was absent a considerable 
time. He returned with a basketful of things. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t much to offer you,” 
he said. 

“Oh!” said Babs, keenly disappointed. “I 
thought you’d have such good things here. 
I often used to think when I saw your light 
—I can see it from my bed-room window—I 
used to wonder what you were eating, and 
want some.” 

“Then you used always to think of me as 
eating here alone?” 

“Yes,” said Babs; “I could think of no- 
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thing more interesting. 
then. 


But I was younger 
It was before you went away.” 

Cadenhouse had drawn up a table in front 
of her, and was covering it w:th the contents 
of the basket. 

“What do you give me the credit of doing 
now ¢” he asked. 

“T’ve not had time to give you any credit 
yet,” Babs answered. “ You’ve only just re- 
turned. But I should certainly have expect- 
ed you to be having some sort of a good 
time.” 

“ Indeed,” Cadenhouse answered, absently 
helping himself. 

“T’m glad you’re going to eat something,” 
she interjected. “It’s more sociable. I shall 
be able to eat twice as much now you’ve be- 
gun. Try the prawns. But I was telling you 
—it’s astonishing what a lot I have to tell you 
—lI believe I could go on talking to you all 
night. I like to look at you, too. You are 
nice to look at! Do you think you would like 
me if I had a soul? I suppose I have no 
soul,” she added, somewhat wistfully, “ since 
everybody says so, and what everybody says 
must be true.” 

“T’m not blaming you,” said Cadenhouse. 

“ Well, that is unexpected!” she ejaculated. 
“But perhaps I shouldn’t mind not having a 
soul in view of the digestion I’ve got. I’m 
grateful for that. You can’t have everything, 
and I’ve heard that in this world we should 
all do better if we prayed for sound digestions 
and let our souls alone. The next time I 
come—” she was beginning, but he interrupt- 
ed her. 

“You are not coming again,” he said, de- 
cidedly. “ Remember your promise.” 

“ What promise?” she 
nocent eyebrows. 

“You don’t mean to 
ten ?” 


asked, raising her in- 
say you have forgot- 


“Oh yes, I’ve forgotten,” she answered— 
if it was anything you wrung from me in a 
cowardly way when I was suffering under the 
cruel pressure of hunger.” 


““ 
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“T thought better of you, Babs,” he said, re- 
proachfully. 

“T’ve quite done now,” she responded, 


cheerfully, getting up and shaking the crumbs 
from her knees; “and I’ve had a real good 
time. You’re going to see me home.” 

Cadenhouse was not quick of speech. His 
mind did not skip readily from one subject to 
another, and as he found no form in which to 
express what he had in it at that moment, he 
held his peace. He proceeded to wrap Babs 
up in her cloak, and as he buttoned it under 
her upturned chin he was again struck by the 
peculiar charm of her face, its angelic ex- 
pression. Was it possible that appearance and 
character could be so much at variance as hers 
apparently were ¢ 

“Tam afraid you will regret this good time 
when the day of reckoning comes to-morrow,” 
he said, grimly. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. 

“T mean that I must tell your mother of 
this visit.” 

“You won’t do that!” she exclaimed. 

“IT must,” he answered, firmly. 

“Well, that would be mean—telling tales!” 

“ But. look here, Babs,” he said, very grave- 
ly. “You have your own good name to. con- 
sider. If you do things like this, what will 
people think of you?” 

“What! You think my good name will 
suffer because I came to see this place of 
yours—and you the most respectable gentle- 
man in the neighborhood ?” 

“ But consider the time of night, my dear 
child.” 

“Oh yes, that’s true,” she rejoined. “ But 
come to-morrow, and let me tell you—and you 
tell me.” 

“ What ?” 

“Oh, don’t you know? 
Just drop in 


Well, never mind. 
casually for luncheon at half 


past one. Mamma will be delighted to see you. 
And | shall be able to ask you heaps of 
things.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY A. T. ASHMORE 


HE color scheme is 

one that plays a very 

important part in all 
fashions to-day, and will, it 
is said, be prominent in the 
fashions of the autumn and 
winter. Consciously or un- 
consciously, the eyes of 
most women who think a 
great deal about dress have 
been trained during the last 
few years to a more artistic 
idea as to what is becoming 
or suitable, and although 
startling contrasts are often 
seen in the best costumes, 
they rarely become so gen- 
eral as to be imitated in 
cheaper, and, consequently, 
more crude effects. Then, 
too, there are many more 
shades to choose from than 
formerly in all the materi- 
als and trimmings, as the 
buyers for the large shops, 
as well as for the more ex- 
clusive trade of a few lead- 
ing dressmakers, are people 
who thoroughly understand 
their business, and do not 
select colors that are in ab- 
solute variance one with the 
other. This is noticeable 
particularly at this time of 
the year, when the summer 


































gowns are seen 
in their beauty, 
and when the 


few fashions 

for the coming 
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the favored ones 
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It is called a fad when 
a woman chooses some one 
color as being the one she 
likes best, and carries that 
out through all her cloth- 
ing. A woman who is noted 
for being charmingly gown- 
ed, from her childhood has 
had a great fondness for a 
particular shade of blue. 
She has always some touch 
of this blue in her gowns, 
and she will have none that 
is not exactly the right 
shade. She even complains 
that anything off just the 
right color is a most imper- 
tinent shade of blue. This 
all sounds trivial, but the 
rare artistic taste that is 
displayed in every detail of 
this woman’s toilette shows 
that she knows what she is 
talking about. Blue is not 
only an attractive color, 
but when it is becoming it 
is immensely so. Blue eyes 
look much bluer when rib- 
bons or trimmings or an en- 
tire gown of blue is worn. 
Nothing is cooler or pretti- 
er with a white summer 
frock than blue ribbons, 
while the smartest of black 
winter gowns with lining of 
blue, or with some touch of 
blue, is immensely smart. 
But, on the other hand, no- 
thing is more unbecoming 
when a woman grows pas- 
sée than the very blue that 
she has been wearing all 
her life. She can wear it 
again when her hair is snow 
white and her complexion 
matches her hair, but for 
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Dottep FOULARD satin Gown of turquoise aud black, with broad black lace bands; bodice of black mousseline de 
soie and draped belt of black satin. 











the years between she will do 
well to choose some other color. 
In the mean time, while blue is 
becoming it is not well to com- 
bine too many different shades. 
A woman in a gown that was 
most charmingly designed, the 
material of white linen with 
cut-work embroidery showing a 
lining of blue, spoiled the whole 
effect of her costume by wear- 
ing a hat trimmed with a dif- 
ferent shade of blue, and a para- 
sol of still another shade, the 
three so nearly alike as to be 
hideous. 

Beige, a color that became 
fashionable this spring—quite 
early in the spring—has been 
seen only in smart gowns for the 
summer, and will be worn dur- 
ing the winter, principally in 
the house, however, for except- 
ing as a smart reception gown 
a beige costume of the right 
shade of cloth is too light for 
anything but carriage wear. 
Beige cloaks, though, will be 
fashionable. A gown of one of 
the few darker shades of beige 
that looks well is being made 
for an autumn trousseau. It is 
of smooth-finished light-weight 
cloth, and lined with a delicate 
shade of heliotrope. The skirt 
is slashed in irregular lines, and 
shows velvet beneath of the 
same shade of heliotrope. The 
jacket, longer than the short 
ones of last year, fitting well to 
the figure in the back and at the 
sides, but with a straight front, 
has a turned-down collar and 
cuffs of the heliotrope velvet em- 
broidered in gold thread. The 
buttons are of amethysts with 
rhinestone setting. With it is 
to be worn a soft-finished silk 
waist of the same shade of helio- 
trope, but there is also « cloth 
waist with an _ embroidered 
waistcoat of the mauve velvet. 
There is a silk petticoat to wear 
of exactly the same shade as the 
lining of the gown, and a felt 
hat in two shades of heliotrope. 
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House gown of black embroide ed net with cream guipure trimmings, and 
front and sleeves of white mousseline; black velvet bows lined with coral 
silk. 

















The entire color 
scheme is ad- 
mirable, for it 
is most soft 
and harmoni- 
ous. Another 
beige gown is 
lined  through- 
out ° with beige 
of two shades 
lighter, and the 


trimming is 
simply bands of 
mohair braid 


to match the 
color of the 
gown. It is a 
much simpler 
costume than 
the other, but 
smart, and not 
by any means 
cheap. 

The present 
style of dress is 
not nearly so 
inexpensive as 
it looks. It 
ealls for deli- 
eate linings and 
delicate colors, 
and at the same 
time immacu- 
late freshness. 
In France it 
costs about a 
third as much 
to have a gown 
cleaned as in 
this country, 
and it would be 
considered exX- 
tremely bad 
taste for any 
woman to wear 
a gown _ that 
was not per- 
fectly fresh 
from the clean- 
er’s if not from 
the costumer’s. 
Women over 
here are copying 
this idea and 
having gowns 
cleaned often. 
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WHITE MOHAIR GOWN with many rows of machine-stitching; collar of white Irixh point lace; 
vest and collar of tucked satin; narrow bands of satin on bolero and skirt caught with gold but- 
tons; amber satin scarf and belt. 
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Bive-poTrTer wuite Pique with many rows of stitching; blouse of thin white 
silk tacked; collar, chemisette, and revers of blue embroidered white silk, with 
over-collar of dark blue. 





IN LITTLE THINGS 


ONG unlined cloaks 
of mohair and silk 
are now used for 

travelling cloaks, and 
there is every indication 
that the ulster is to be 
fashionable this winter. It 
is very odd to notice how 
some years every woman 
wears a mackintosh on 
damp days, and the next 
year mackintoshes_ are 
pronounced out of style. 
The long coats and ulsters 
have their day, and then 
they too are relegated to 
bygone fashions. Now 
that women go out in all 
sorts of weather, a long 
cloak or a mackintosh, in 
fact, both, are quite ne- 
cessary. 

The ulsters and coats 
are very smart, although 
they are very plain, and 
some ‘are made of the 
light-weight double-faced 
goods. These last, how- 
ever, should be bought 
most carefully, for the 
cheaper double-faced ma- 
terials are extremely 
heavy in weight, and not 
so warm, and it is really 
better to buy a lighter- 
weight cloth and have it 
lined. Beige and tan and 
gray and blue are to be 
seen among these coats 
with many smart if con- 
spicuous patterns in chev- 
iots and tweeds. Brown 
is to be one of this win- 
tér’s favorite colors. It is 
not safe, however to rec- 
ommend brown indiscrim- 
inately, for it is most un- 
becoming to some women 
and in cheap materials of- 
ten changes color. These 
long coats are sometimes 
tight-fitting, but more of- 
ten are simply fitted in at 
the side seams, and, while 
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Tea Gown of embroidered yellow Liberty silk with jewelled stomacher and girdle, and bolero of jewelled Renaissance 
lace 
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Carolia Nove Tac 


white lace yoke, cuffa, and band on skirt. 


wv (20g 


Gown OF VIOLET ORGANDI£ With decorations of black velvet ribbon fastened 
with buckles ; 


curved in at the back, are not 
fitted in. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the shorter coats, which 
are supposed to fit at the back 
and sides quite close to the 
figure. 

Two or three different styles 
of veiling are worn. The pref- 
erence is for the fancy mesh 
without dots, or when dots are 
worn, for large ones. There is 
a double veiling that is becom- 
ing—a white tulle with an 
over-mesh of cobweb pattern in 
black with a large chenille dot, 
which is pretty. The fancy- 
mesh veils without the dots are 
not nearly so expensive and 


are unusually fine in texture. 
In buying these care should 
be taken not to have the 


mesh too fine, otherwise, when 
drawn across the face folds give 
the effect of wrinkles or lines, 
which no woman, however 
young, is anxious to show. 

The many different ways of 
finishing the necks of waists in 
vogue at present show it to be 
the universal desire to do away 
with the stiff, plain collar, not 
only on shirt-waists, but on the 
waists of gowns. A pretty style 
of collar, and one that is gener- 
ally becoming, is curved down 
in front, and has tabs at the 
back. It is made of silk or vel- 
vet, and on it is appliquéd a bit 
of old lace. The collar is not 
lined, and is kept in place by 
wire and some bits of flexible 
whalebone back of the ears. 
It fits quite close to the throat 
and yet does not look too tight. 
It is a pretty addition to almost 
any waist, arid while it is an ex- 
pensive thing to buy ready- 
can be manufactured at 
home out of some old bits of 
material. The fashion for put- 
ting a tiny fold of velvet at the 
top of the white lace collars 
continues in favor. It is almost 
always becoming, and certainly 
saves the collar from getting 
soiled, while it is far easier to 



















































replace the velvet 
than to take the 
collar off and have 
it renewed or 
cleaned. Wear- 
ing a bit of tulle 
tied at the back of 
the neck continues 


to be fashionable 
with low-neck or 
with high gowns. 


With the low neck 
it is supposed that 
a jewelled collar or 


a string of pearls 
will be worn with 
tulle, which may 
be of either white 
or black, as is most 
becoming; but 
when worn with 
a high - necked 
waist it is simply 
sufficient to have 
the tulle without 


the addition of any 
jewelled ornament. 


Women 


are wear- 
ing so many real 
jewels nowadays 
that it does not 
seem incongruous 


to see a string of 
pearls costing sev- 
eral thousand dol- 
worn with a 
that could 
have cost over 
three dollars, but 
the fashion is a 
dangerous 
attempt, unless one 
has the real jewels, 
as imitations, un- 
the most ex- 
pensive, can read- 
ilv be detected. 
Jewelry 


lars 
waist 
not 


one to 


less 


and 
are to be 
more than 
this autumn 
winter, and 
many beautiful 
new designs in 
necklaces and 
lars being 


jewels 
worn 
ever 
and 


col- 


are 
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PaLe GRAY CANVAS With stitched bands of same; bolero, revers, 
and sleeves of the canvas cnt out over coral taffeta. 


diamonds. 
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shown. The pres- 
ent craze for jewel- 
ry has been inten- 
sified probably by 
the beauty of the 
exhibition of jew- 
els at the Exposi- 
tion, which was a 
revelation of the 
jeweller’s art. 
There are many 
odd designs in pins 
and the different 
trifles of jewelry, 
but most attention 
is paid to the neck- 
laces and collars. 
It is the fashion 
to wear a_ broad 
collar made of 
strings of pearls 
aught with jew- 
elled slides of 
fancy designs in- 
stead of the little 
straight bars. of 
Below 
this high collar is 
worn a string of 
pearls, and below 
that again a neck- 
lace of diamonds 
and pearls may be 
worn with perfect 


propriety. In 
fact, the number of 
jewels that are 


considered possible 


for a woman to 
wear at one time 
seems almost bar- 
baric. In the 
mean time, how- 


ever, they are cer- 
tainly fashionable, 
and the more beau- 
tiful, rare, and ex- 
pensive, the 
fashionable 
are. The imitation 
pearl collars are 
not at all cheap 
when they are good 
quality, but are 
marvellously like 
the real. 


more 
they 
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Buvr Pique yacuTiIne Gown, with front and trimmings of white piqué and 
stitched bands of same. 


FOR FUTURE USE 


HIS is a very good time 

of year to look over the 

eontents of one’s lace- 
box, and, if possible, add to it. 
Lace is to be much used 
on the winter gowns; on the 
skirts only for reception 
gowns made in silk, but on all 
waists. The appliqué of lace 
that has been fashionable for 
some time is as popular as 
ever, while the trimming with 
insertion or with narrow edg- 
ing is quite a feature of the 
fancy waists of the autumn. 
While every cloth gown this 
year will undoubtedly have a 
waist made to match the skirt, 
the silk, lace, and chiffon 
waists will be as much worn as 
ever. Their usefulness has 
been tried and proved, and 
they will be quite as necessary 
with the cloth costumes as 
they ever were. From present 
indications they will be quite 
elaborate in design, and lace 
collars, lace boleros, and all 
the different forms of lace will! 
be utilized. A new teature on 
some of the between-seasons 
gowns that are being made up 
is the pointed lace belt that 
shows below the short bolero 
jacket of the same material as 
the gown. This is a reversal 
of the fashion, which, while it 
is very odd is sometimes be- 
coming, and is, at all events, 
distinctive. A new use for 
lace will be the lace under- 
sleeves that are to be used on 
the winter gowns; they will 
fit close to the arm, and will 
reach from the elbow to the 
wrist, even .when the sleeve of 
the waist comes nearly to the 
wrist itself. Of course this is 
an extravagant fad, but it is 
also a pretty one. The long 
lace sleeves in the waists in- 
tended for dinner and infor- 
mal evening entertainments 
will be as much a feature of 
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this year’s style as of last. Lace waistcoats, entire 
lace jackets, and entire lace waists, in both black 


and white, are also seen again, those made of gui- \ / 









































pure being the favorites. Many of the dress- 
makers are making up the more expensive tea 
gowns with unfinished neck-bands over which the 
jewelled collars are to be worn. There is an at- 
tempt made to bring coral back into favor, and 
attractive collars of coral beads with the diamond 
slides are seen; but coral is not becoming to every- 
body, so should not be invested in without care- 
ful consideration. One good idea that fashion has 
decreed is that it is no longer smart to wear differ- 
ent colored jewels at the same time, and hands 
loaded down with sapphires, rubies, and emeralds 
are not considered nearly such good form as when 
all rubies, diamonds, ete., are worn at the one 
time. 

Thin, sheer white linen is used largely in com- 
bination with other fabrics, one of the original 
effects being on a gown of white taffeta. The over- 
skirt had around it, and hanging to the foot of the 
skirt, a shaped ruffle of sheer white linen lawn, cut 
from a series of squares, so that it came in points 
along the lower edge. These points were hem- 
stitched, and the seam where the silk and lawn 
were joined was covered with a narrow band of 
Cluny lace. Under the ruffle was an accordion- 
pleating of the taffeta. The same effect in a 
ruffie was carried around the shoulders in bertha 
form, outlining the Cluny lace yoke. 

Some odd ideas are shown in the decoration of 
gowns in Paris now. For instance, a travelling 
gown of loosely woven pastel-blue plaid cheviot 
has bands of white enamelled leather for trim- 
ming. These outline the vest, form the collar 
and belt, and run in two points down on the front 
of the skirt. The lower part of the skirt is made 
in kilt form—a pretty old fashion revived. 

Stitched bands are most popular wherever they 
are possible, even on silk gowns. On ducks, linens, 
and piqués they are the usual trimming. On a 
blue yachting gown the white piqué 
front panel has crisscrossed bands 
of the same stitched en. 

A white piqué morning gown has 
rows and rows of stitching running 
up in points. The material is dotted 
with pale blue, and the stitching is 
done with heavy silk of the same 
shade. A chic little bolero shows be- 





low it a bodice of thin white silk focs Yooden , 
stitched in narrow pleats, and has a - 

collar and chemisette of white taffeta —Pau. {You 
with blue embroidery. Over this 


PasTEI-BLUE CHRVIOT With trimming of white enamelled leather 
come small revers of dark blue. bands’ vest of white mouseeline. 
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THE PALAIS DE COSTUME AT PARIS 


HAT fascination for 
men as well as women is nowhere more 
strongly exemplified than at the Paris 

Exposition, for there is always a crowd around 

the clothes exhibit, and in that crowd are 

quite as many, if not more, men than women 
who are apparently deeply impressed with the 
beauty of the materials as well as the differ- 
ent styles of gowns and wraps. The Palais 
de Costume is a never-failing source of inter- 
est, and the crowd there on expensive days is 


gzowns possess a 


just as great as when the cheaper admission 
is charged; and here again there will be found 
more men than women who are perfectly ab- 
sorbed in the minute details of the costumes 
exhibited. If you ask a man who has seen 
the Exposition what is a good thing to see, 
he will nine times out of ten tell you on no 


account to miss the Palais de Costume and 





ONE 





OF THE FINE EXHIBITS OF 


the wonderful exhibition that the different 
dressmakers have sent as ;.- fs of what they 
ean do. At these exhibitions the leading 
dressmakers from all over exhibit their wares, 
and the most gorgeous ball gowns, dinner 
gowns, street costumes, tea gowns, wraps, 
cloaks, hats, and lingerie are displayed. The 
only trouble is that it gives rather a false 
idea to the poorer classes as to the extrava- 
gance in dress indulged in by the leaders of 
fashion, for many of these costumes are «l- 
most too gorgeous for anything but the stage. 

The lingerie is exquisitely dainty, showing 
hand-work of every description, and most 
beautiful laces of all kinds. The simple lit- 
tle white frock that is always expensive in 
spite of its air of simplicity, the most fas- 
cinating of frocks for tiny children, and won- 
drously wrought wrappers are included in the 
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“THE MOST FASCINATING FROCKS FOR TINY CHILDREN.” 
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ENTRANCE TO THE AMERICAN COSTUME EXHIBIT. 
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4 CASE FULL OF EXQUISITE LINGERIE. 


lingerie, while the same beauty of workman- 
ship is to be seen on the tea gowns and even- 
ing cloaks that fill other show-cases. Laces 
of rare texture, velvet of the most expensive 
quality, and satin that can certainly stand 
are embroidered with spangles and 
pearls, or with appliqué-work that looks as 
though it must have been executed by fairy 


alone, 


fingers, for it does not seem a possible result 
ot human handiwork. 


The exhibition of material is also immense- 
ly interesting to any one who takes delight 
in beautiful fabrics and artistic coloring. 
The exhibits here, as well as in the made-up 
costumes, are from all the known and some 
hitherto unknown manufacturers. But each 
and all are worthy of having much more time 
spent in their study than can possibly be al- 
lewed to the ordinary visitor to the Paris 
Exposition. 

















POMPADOUR GOWN OF SILK 


so MODEL that combines all the 
; necessary elements of light- 
ness and coolness for a sum- 
mer carriage gown, 
equally desirable for house or 
dinner gowns for the coming 
autumn and winter, is published herewith for 
the first time in pattern form. The original 
costume was in amber Liberty silk flecked 
with white and combined with plain white 
silk and all-over embroidered and tucked silk 
muslin. Two illustrations are given, one of 
the original design, and the second showing 
treatment of the same in a cerise foulard, in 
heavy scroll design combined with velvet rib- 
bon trimming. The pattern of the costume 
consists of the following pieces: one-half of 
circular skirt marked to show position for the 
groups of hair-line tucks (these may be dis- 
pensed with after the first ruffle is adjusted, 
and the skirt below will receive the added and 
desirable spring); patterns of the first and 
third ruffles; complete under-waist model, 
yoke, and vest portions; outer drapery for 
waist; the shaped flounce that simulates a bo- 
lero in the back; Directoire sleeve with ad- 
justable puff; crush belt and square Pompa- 
dour band for neck. 

To make the costume exactly as shown will 
require 22 yards of India or Liberty silk 
23-25 inches wide. The skirt may be hung 
over any preferred lining, providing the lat- 
ter be sheath-fitting. The pattern is perfora- 
ted to show line for making with front gore 
where this seems necessary because of the 
width of the material, or for any other rea- 
thought desirable. Where it be- 
comes obligatory to piece in the back, this 
should, and easily may, be contrived so as to 
bring the seam under or between the tucks 
in a group. The skirt, although circu- 
lar, is shallow, and is slightly full in the cen- 
tre of the back. Here the made placket oc- 
curs, and falls into concealment among the 
gathers. 





yet is 


son is 


In making the bodice the lining first 
should be made completely, boned, and finish- 
ed down the centre of the front with hooks 
and eyes. The back yoke and vest now should 
be fitted over the foundation and secured in 
position. Where possible the Pompadour band 
also should be placed and securely fastened. 
The latter must be carried beyond the centre 
opening and buttoned at the left side, the 
back being stayed by a necessary band. The 
outer waist is in one rounded piece, without 
seam. It passes from one side front com- 
pletely about the body to the other side, 
Searcely any fitting is required in placing 
this portion, but the careful handling must 
be given that is accorded all circular or bias 
materials. It will be found most satisfac- 
tory to begin the adjustment at the back. 
The skirt ruffles are shaped and very slightly 
full. The lower one of each pair may be 
cut exactly the same depth as the upper one, 
but should be set upon the skirt one inch be- 
low it. The three ruffle patterns given will 
easily serve as models for the entire five, by 
reducing slightly in circumference as the 
dressmaker works upward. The pattern al- 
lows for a half-inch hem on each ruffle edge. 
A pretty effect may be arranged by stitching 
the topmost ruffle on turned up, and ther 
turning the same over so that the sewing is 
concealed. In finishing the ruffles lightness 
may be gained by turning material up simply, 
and not including the turning-in that usually 
characterizes the hem. All ruffle joinings 
should be made straight, not bias, which ne- 
cessitates too long a seam. The sleeve, pat- 
tern for which is perforated across the top to 
show position for cap, may be made as ef- 
fective by omitting the latter entirely. The 
lower sleeve should be of tulle or net, and 
gathered over an elastic, by which to adjust 
to arm just above the elbow. There is an 
objection to sewing in the tulle sleeves, as 
these undoubtedly must be renewed from 
time to time. Besides the silk fabric, 34 
yard of all-over mousseline will be required 
for the vest portions. The double-ruffle effect 
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may be omitted without fear of diminishing the 
style of the garment, and this would reduce the %\ 
original amount of material from 22 to 16 yards. 

This model would be admirable for rendering 
in pure white silk, lace, and net, the last to be 
employed for under-ruffies; or, in all biack cash- 
mere or silk, made over a vest of Escurial lace with 
stitched Pompadour band about neck. Where va- 
riation is desired, a net chemisette and boned or 
wired soft collar may be introduced with fashion- 
able results. 







































AUTUMN CLOTHS 


HE near approach of autumn makes the neces- 
sity for choosing materials for cool-weather 
apparel an imminent one. Especially is it impor- 
tant for intending home dressmakers to make se- 
lections early, and to be equipped with information 
that will enable them to know how to do this 
wisely. There are fewer actually new weaves in 
the present season than have been seen in several 
years. Poplins are favorably talked of and pru- 
nellés, whipcords, and Venetian cloths are to be 
among the best fabrics employed by conservative 
tailors. Plain-toned effects in cloths and embossed 
grounds in silks may be said to represent the two 
classes of goods. Cloths will be seen in a wide 
range of colors, including tans that 
are almost as pale as cream, and 
deep, rich, brown, blue, and green. 
The hair-line striped cloths that 
have figured so popularly in men’s 
garments will be adopted generally 
for the more mannish tailor gowns, 
but the satin-faced Venetian cloths, 
prunellés, and sublimés—the last 
silk warped and richly effective—are 
to lead in fancy afternoon cloth 
gowns. Camel’s-hair, plain, fleck- 
ed, and suggested plaid ef- 
fects will also be plentiful- 
ly used. Cheviots and 
serges will, as usual, lead 
in favor for smart utility 
gowns that are to do ser- 
vice for the morning walk 
or shopping. Almost all 
the autumn favorites are 
such as are from 45 to 54 
inches wide—a width that 
cuts most advantageously 
in prevailing skirt models, 
or for the long princesse 
lines of redingotes or pet- 
ticoat effects. 
Black velvet and also BACK VIEW OF POMPADOUR GOWN, NO. 319. 
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thin gauze ribbons are to be 
generally used for garnitures, 
often supplemented by small 
steel buckles, or with drop at- 
tachments, mere half-inch 
disks of enamel with Dresden 
designs upon them. Panne 
velvet of the same color as the 
gown will be used for the fancy 
inlet puffs of the lower portion 
of the new sleeves. 



































For the invaluable winter . 
waist of cloth or wool fabric ~t4 
there are a number of pretty 
French flannels, many of them print- 
ed in shawl pattern. These are 
a direct outgrowth of the Rumchun- 
da silks that attracted so much ad- 
miration six months ago. Many of 
the plainer materials for waists will 
be braided with military effect, which 
may readily be secured by the home 
dressmaker by combining a_ broad 
Hercules braid with an outer line of 
soutache. A faney of the earlier 
model-makers is thickly to encrust 
cloth waists with silk flower designs, 
and outline same with narrow sou- 
tache or fancy gimp. 

There are few new linings, the 
chief difference in the newer weaves 
lying in their mercerized finish, 


which more and more counterfeits silk i 
in appearance. There is still no ‘i 
prospect of these superseding the a 
silk, however, as the latter is used in : ; i; \ 


all of the leading model gowns seen 
thus far. In many instances the silk 
is eut and stitched in with the gores, 
but the drop-skirt, with knife or ac- 
cordion pleated ruffles. still is pre- 
ferred by equally good 
tailors. Skirts in all 
cases are finished at the 
bottom with bias velvet 
bindings. 

When lining and out- 
side skirts are stitched 
together a  four-inch 
canvas is inserted be- 
tween the two fabrics 
at the foot, but where 
the drop form is em- 
ployed the hem only of 
both skirts is lined NEW POMPADOUR GOWN. 
with firm crinoline. Cut Paper Pattern No. 319. 
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COUNCIL OF WOMEN 


ITS SECRET SESSIONS IN PARIS 


BY REBECCA A, INSLEY, 
MEETING of the utmost im- 
portance to the world-wide 
work for the protection and 
advancement of women was 
that of the executive commit- 
tee of the International 
Council of Women, held in Paris, France, 
this summer. -The sessions were secret, and 
the report is now given to the public for the 
first time th-ough Harper’s Bazar. The 
council, with its currents of interest and in- 
fluence touching the 
work of women in all 
parts of the world, was 
represented in its ex- 
ecutive 





sessions by 
whose 
known 


many names 


are far and 
wide. 

The new president, 
Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, elected at 
the last quinquennial 
of the International 
Council at London, in 
June, 1899, presided. 
As an advocate of the 


higher education of 
women, of civil 
rights and_ political 


enfranchisement, as 
one of the first presi- 
dents of the National 
Council of Women in 
her native country, 
and as one of the few 
whose faith reached beyond national co-oper- 
ation among women into international co-op- 
eration, Mrs. Sewall has only come into her 
own in her present official recognition. To 
her the work has been a sacrifice and a sacra- 
ment. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, formerly the 
president, but now the vice-president at large, 
eame from Scotland, and Mlle. Camille Vi- 
dart, the recording secretary, came from her 


MRS. 


President of the International Council of Women. 


MAY 


THE OFFICIAL 





WRIGHT SEWALL. 


SECRETARY 


home at Geneva, Switzerland, to attend the 
sessions. Lady Aberdeen is perhaps as well 
known to American women as any one not 
of their country. She _ identified herself 
prominently with the advancement of Cana- 
dian women when her husband was Governor- 
General of Canada, personally superintended 
the exhibit of the work of the Irish women 
during the World’s Fair at Chicago, and at 
the Women’s Congress at the Chicago Expo- 
sition accepted the second presidency of the 
International Council 
of Women. Mlle. Vi- 
dart is known in Eu- 
rope as the editor of 
the Revue de Morale 
Sociale, published in 
Geneva. From Switz- 
erland, often called 
the fountain of liber- 
alism in Europe, she 


has imbibed ideas 
which may come to 
affect the work and 


life of the women of 
all countries. 

The general trea- 
surer, Fraulein Lange, 
of Berlin, was repre- 
sented by Frau. Stritt, 
of Dresden, the presi- 
dent of the National 
Council of Germany, 
a woman of beauty 
and great culture. She 
was represented § in 
her own official duties 
by Frau Biber-Boehm, of Germany. Mrs. 
Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, president of the 
National Council of the United States, sent 
as her proxy Miss Octavia Williams Bates, 
of Detroit, Michigan, who was well fitted to 
perform the duties through long experience 
with the council work. She took a promi- 
nent part in the London congress of last year, 
with a paper on “ The Study of Law for Wo- 
men,” speaking with the authority of a grad- 














THE INTERNATIONAL 
uate of law from a great American univer- 
sity. Miss Emily James, of London, repre- 
sented the president of the National Council 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur T. Lyttleton. By many of the coun- 
cil women of her country Miss James is con- 
sidered the one of greatest executive ability. 
She is a writer of force, and her official re- 
ports of the Society of the National Unions 
of Women Workers of Great Britain and Ire- 
land have been used frequently by Parlia- 
mentary committees when considering the 
condition of women and children. 

Froken Frederiksen, the wife of the Com- 
missioner-General from Denmark to the 
Paris Exposition, represented her country’s 
national president, Froken Hansen. Ma- 
dame Aars, of Christiana, was the proxy of 
Mile. Gina Krog, the 
honorary __-vice-presi- 
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per published at Athens. During the Cretan 
war she organized the women of Greece into 
bands of nurses, for which she received na- 
tional recognition. Madame Bogelot, the 
honorary vice-president for France, was pres- 
ent wearing on her breast the cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor, given for her services to the 
republic in its prison reforms. Every one of 
the affiliated national councils, excepting 
only those of New Zealand and Tasmania, 
was represented. Five honorary vice-presi- 
dents were in attendance. In the organiza- 
tion of the International Council of Women 
an honorary vice-president is appointed when- 
ever the council movement has become 
strong enough to indicate the early organi- 
zation of a national council. 





dent for Norway, and 
Madame Bundy, of 
Vienna, came in the 
place of the honorary 
vice-president for Aus- 
tria, Madame Hain- 
isch. Mlle. Popelin, 
of Brussels, the hon- 
orary vice-president 
for Belgium, and Ma- 
dame Klereck van Ho- 
gendorp, president of 
the National Council 
of Holland, were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Sanford, 
of Ontario, was the 
proxy for the corres- 
ponding secretary of 
the International 
Council, Miss Wilson, 
of Ottawa, and Mrs. 
Dignam, of Canada, 
represented the presi- 
dent of the National 
Council of Canada, 
Lady Taylor. Sweden 
represented by 
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Former President of the International Council of Women. 


was Frukin Marie Ceder- 
schoeld, prominent as a journalist in Stock- 
holm, who took the place in the executive com- 
mittee of Fru Hierta-Retzius, the president 
of the Swedish council. 

One of the most learned women present was 
Madame Callirrhoe Parren, of Athens, the 
honorary vice-president for Greece. She is 
the founder of the “Société de Femmes 
Grecques,” and the editor of a woman’s pa- 
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A strong and _ steady progress’ tow- 
ard the harmonious 
work of the Interna- 


tional Council was in- 
dicated in the reports. 
The meeting of the 
executive committee 
was decided upon as a 
yearly event, and the 
one of 1901 will prob- 
ably be held at The 
Hague the last week 
in June. Important 
reports from the hon- 
orary vice-presidents 
appointed in London 
last year proved that 
active co-operation is 
now evident among so- 
cieties that had hith- 
to held entirely aloof 
from one another. 
Perhaps the most re- 
markable progress has 
been made in Greece 
and Russia, although 
in Austria seven or- 
ganizations are unit- 
ing to form the core 

The National Coun- 
cil of Italy, Princess Taverna, president, made 
formal application for affiliation in the In- 
ternational Council. The formation of the 
National Council of Italy on a thorough- 
ly sound basis is the more remarkable be- 
cause, of all the countries, excepting perhaps 
Austria, the greatest difficulties are to be met 
there in attempts to harmonize opposing sec- 
tions. Progress toward the organization of 
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of a national council. 








such a council in Austria indicates that the 
idea of co-operation, which is the fundamen- 
tal principle of the council, is a vital idea 
adapted to all soils and climates. 

The condition of women in Russia is 
changing, according to the report sent in by 
Mlle. Marie Boubnowa, and authorized by the 
honorary vice-president, Madame de Philoso- 
foff. It is under the influence of Madame 
Philosofoff that for the first time the diffcr- 
ent philanthropic movements and institutions 
of Russia are forming a central committee 
in which all shall find equal representation. 
Even among the peasant women of Russia 
quite new lines of social activity are to be ob- 
served in a striving for independence and or- 
ganization. Fifty-two organizations of wo- 
men exist there, the largest being the Wo- 
man’s Association for Mutual Help, with two 
thousand members. The others have for their 
object the protection of young girls, benevo- 
lence, and the advancement of education 
among women. In all the philanthropic in- 
stitutions, which number 3555, women are co- 
workers, and the amount of donations made 
to charity by Russian women between 1897 
and 1898 was estimated at $2,200,000. 

The National Council of Denmark, formed 
only a few months before the London quin- 
quennial, has fifteen affiliating societies. 
Membership of the Woman’s Institute of 
London has been taken out, and an infor- 


mation bureau has been established to dis- 
seminate information on general subjects 
concerning women. The National Council 


of the Netherlands, formed about a year ago, 
has thirty-two societies in affiliation. It has 
also formed a national bureau of information 
concerning the work of women. Canada sent 
a report of the sixth annual meeting of its 
National Council of Women, held in Ontario 
in 1899, and presided over by the Countess of 
Aberdeen. A new line of work started by the 
Canadian council -is the establishment of 
home industries among the Doukhobortsi, a 
of Russian women who emigrated 
to the Canadian Northwest in 1899, and 
whose skill in weaving, spinning, and other 
domestic arts is thus encouraged and pro- 
vided with a market. 

On behalf of the French women Madame 
Bogelot said that three distinct congresses of 
French women have been organized, two of 
which have already ended their 
One, under the name of “ Feminism Chré- 
tienne,” is strongly nationalistic, and under 


section 


sessions. 
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the direction of the Catholic Church. The 
second, called the “Ccngress of Women’s 
Work and Institutions,” has enrolled the 
leaders of progress along conservative lines. 
It is philanthropic in character, and has in 
view the modification of the civil code in fa- 
vor of women, and the higher education of 
women. The third, composed of women 
known as “ Radicals,” will convene in Paris, 
in September, to consider the political rights 
of women. Great progress has been made in 
the feministe movement in France since 
1889, when the first international congress was 
convened under the auspices of the French 
government. A formal proposition to unite 
the different groups of French women, as rep- 
resented in the three congresses of 1900, into 
a National Council of Women, met with much 
favor from the two congresses whose sessions 
had an opportunity to consider it. The Con- 
gress of the Feminism Chrétienne and the 
Congress of Women’s Work and Institutions 
have each appointed a committee of three, 
and it is expected that the Congress of Radi- 
cals will also appoint a committee of three, to 
meet in Paris in November, to form a Na- 
tional Council for Women. 

At the present moment the strong national- 
istic party in France is a factor that must be 
reckoned with in the council movement; this 
Chauvinism is so intense that a strong party 
feel that the recognition of any international 
tie is belittling to national independence and 
improvement. 

The tact and discretion necessary in work- 
ing along international lines are indicated by 
the interpretation of this nationalist section 
in France of the International Council 
badge, not formally adopted, but used by 
Lady Aberdeen at the quinquennial last year, 
and also as a decoration on the various docu- 
ments that have been issued during her ad- 
ministration. This symbol includes clasped 
hands. The nationalist section at once dis- 
claimed the possibility of entering an organi- 
zation which had adopted a symbol that, from 
its interpretation,meant Freemasonry and all 
the anti-Catholicism that is involved in that 
word. Mrs. Sewall is charged with appoint- 
ing an international committee whose busi- 
ness it shall be to introduce at the next an- 
nual executive propositions for an interna- 
tional symbol, and a motto which shall be 
equally acceptable in all parts of the world 
among people of all religions as well as of all 
political creeds. 














THE INTERNATIONAL 

At the quinquennial of the International 
last year the practical work of the council 
was organized under three committees, the 
first of these being named the Committee of 
Peace and International Arbitration. This 
committee harmonized the opinions of all the 
nationalities involved, for whatever the po- 
litical conditions of their respective coun- 
tries, women everywhere desire that the prop- 
ositions voted by The Hague Convention 
shall be applied to the practical solution of 
international difficulties. All International 
Council committees are composed of as many 
members as there are countries in the council, 
each country furnishing one member. 

The member representing the National 
Council ot Holland on’ the International 
Peace and Arbitration Committee sent in a 
petition from the Peace and Arbitration 
Committee of the Holland council, asking 
that the international executive committee 
should adopt the resolution recently passed 
by it. The Holland member, Madame Waisz- 
klewicz, president of the League of Dutch 
Women for International Arbitration, is a 
most ardent worker who finds it difficult to 
see that a resolution which can, perhaps with 
perfect propriety, be passed by a committee 
representing only one country, cannot possi- 
bly be endorsed by a committee representing 
twelve different nationalities, with the an- 
tagonisms which at this stage of human de- 
velopment are inevitable. The resdlution re- 
ferred to, in fact, proposed that the Interna- 
tional executive committee should request 
the government of the United States to pro- 
pose to the English government intervention 
in the war in the Transvaal, in accordance 
with one of the articles signed by the Peace 
Conference at The Hague in 1899. The 
the executive committee was 
strong and unanimous that it had no power 
to pass such a resolution, inasmuch as it has 
not been put before the national councils, 
and no aggressive action can be taken by the 
International Council without the consent of 
all national councils. The national ex- 
ecutive, however, voted to reaffirm the reso- 
lution passed unanimously at the quinquen- 
nial meeting which pledges the council to 
further by all in its power the movement in 
favor of international arbitration, and all 
members of its standing committee on peace 
and arbitration will be instructed to consider 
what steps can be taken in pursuance of the 
terms of the resolution, and will report on 


opinion of 
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this subject at the next annual executive. 
It was a matter of deep regret to the execu- 
tive that the Countess of Aberdeen felt com- 
pelled to resign her position as chairman of 
the International Committee on Peace and 
Arbitration. She felt that the occupancy of 
that position by a woman whose family was 
connected with the government would impede 
the active work of the committee. The vote 
at the quinquennial, however, commits the 
International to giving the chairmanship of 
this important committee to a member of the 
British council, and the executive commit- 
tee of the National Couneil of Great Britain 
has chosen Mrs. Alfred Booth, of Liverpool, 
England. 

The feeling was strong and unanimous that 
the unfortunate wars in which England in 
cone part of the world, and the United States 
in another, are engaged, far from excusing 
the council from an active propaganda for 
peace, emphasize the necessity for its inau- 
guration of an educational propaganda for 
peace in all parts of the world. The impend- 
ing war in China is an additional reason for 
propaganda. Discouraging as it must seem 
to the advocates of peace and internationa! 
arbitration to see the actual and prospective 
embroilment of nations increasing on every 
hand, these unhappy facts must quicken the 
consciences of women to realize their share 
of responsibility in international relation- 
ships. The sentiment of the executive com- 
mittee was that selfishness and ignorance, the 
greed that is the fruit of the one, and the 
prejudice which is the result of the other of 
these sentiments, are the causes of wars. The 
eradication of selfishness from the national 
conscience is as certainly the work of educa- 
tion as is its suppression in the individual 
conscience. This idea is the key-note of the 
council’s work in behalf of peace and ar- 
bitration. 

Through the courtesy of Commissioner- 
General Peck and the active interest of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, Mrs. Sewall had the privi- 
lege of offering a room in the United States 
Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition to be used as 
headquarters by the International Council. 
It was voted to open the headquarters by a 
conference, June 26. Less than twenty-four 
hours remained for the preparations, but the 
invitations, hastily issued, were so eagerly ac- 
cepted, that the room, comfortably holding 
one hundred, was crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion. 
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MRS. 


HO wilh be First Lady of the 
Land the next four years? 
That is the paramount 
man question of the pending 
Presidential eampaign. The 
election of either Mrs. 
McKinley or Mrs. Brvan means elevating to 
a place of eminent dignity and importance 
a typical American woman, of contrasting 
schools of culture. 

The glamour of fashionable society which 
centres about the mistress of the Executive 
Mansion at Washington doubtless blinds the 
people generally to the exquisite lesson por- 
trayed in the character of the wife of Presi- 
dent McKinley. 


wo- 





An invalid for very many 





WILLIAM 


B} A COMPARISON 


J. BRYAN, 


years past, Mrs. McKinley’s faithful presence 


beside her husband at state functions, her 
frail form clad in the rich, ceremonious 
dress proper to the oceasion, describes a 


gentle martyrdom, the indescribable pathos 
of which is written in the expression of her 
sweet pale face. Her meagre physical abil- 
ity may aceomplish no marvellous intellect- 
ual or social feats. When she has but ap- 
peared as First Lady of the Land, seated, for 
want of strength to stand, beside her husband 
discharging the social duties of his illus- 
trious office, she has done her utmost, and, 
doing this, she becomes an inspiration to all 
women who for one reason or another are 
hindered from playing a brilliant individual 
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role in life. She is a revelation of the glory of 
the woman at home. Mrs. McKinley’s want 
of strength is the obverse of her husband’s 
highest power. It is the occasion of his su- 
preme devotion, the chief source of the great 
moral force emanating from. self-forgetful 
concern for the weak ones of earth. Presi- 
dent McKinley’s never-failing thought of his 
invalid wife is a matter of history.’ His re- 
election would provide the American people 
a First Lady who exalts ngene wemanliness 
above anything that women dare to do. 

Mrs. Bryan is a woman of action—a suc- 
cessful woman. She has been admitted to 
the bar—a full-fledged lawyer. She is in- 
terested in the reforms in which her sex take 
to-day the initiative; she is a club woman; 
she is a student, whose mind is a storehouse 
of information on all subjects that pertain to 
her husband’s duties and ambitions. It was 
said that the speech in Congress which first 
brought Mr. Bryan into national prominence 
was written by his wife. She is eminently 
able to have done this, and the rumor doubt- 
less arose from the well-known fact that she 
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does assist her husband in his work. Yet, 
with all the rest, Mrs. Bryan is versed in do- 
mestic arts and sciences—a good house- 
keeper and a good mother. She is a rare in- 
stance of the logically impossible woman 
who accomplishes a man’s success at no ex- 
pense of her own. As First Lady of America 
Mrs. Bryan would undoubtedly pursue a so- 
cial policy as vigorous in its reform spirit, 
and as uncertain to predict, as would be the 
political policy of her husband if elected to 
the Presidency. We might, perhaps, reason- 
ably expect social life at the Executive Man- 
sion would take on marked intellectual char- 
acteristics—we should doubtless have a White 
House salon. But whatever particular form 
it assumed, Mrs. Bryan’s influence as wife of 
the President of the United States would 
compel women to know and to think about 
the questions of the day. She would be a 
needed stimulant to the woman who aims at 
nothing at all. Mrs. MceKinley—a vivid an- 
tithesis—is always a needed gentle sedative 
to the typical woman of to-day who aims to 
do too much. 





A BOAT SONG 


BY MARGUERITE 


MERKINGTON 


O THE whole wide world just now 
Means love, sun, summer, and sea, 

The wind-waves lapping against our prow, 
And you and me! 


The flash of a white gull’s wing, 
The sapphire blue of the sea, 

The song of you to you that I sing, 
And you and ine! 


To-morrow ? 


Perish the thought! 


To-day is vast as the sea. 
Ah, love, age, sorrow, and time are naught 


To you and me! 


The waves dance high to the sun, 
The wind sings low to the sea; 

Love, summer, sky, wind, and wave are one 
With you and me! 

















SUMMER GAYETIES 


BY KATHARINE 


ARIS has never been move 
brilliant than this summer. 
One conspicuous element of 
brillianey is many - sided, I 
think—what a dull thing a 
diamond is unless cut into 
facets!—and a special charm of the French 
capital this year is that such an infinite vari- 
ety of phases of life and thought flash before 
you at every turn, and all with the same in- 
sistency. Usually the greater things put out 
the less. But here such a vast number of peo- 
ple, or such high qualities of minds, are inter- 
ested in everything that, wherever you go or 
whatever you do, you feel yourself caught in 
a wave of concentrated force. The govern- 
ment will give a splendid féte, and you are 
amazed at the pomp of it; and then the next 
moment amazed at the way a group of peo- 
ple in a corner will put all that out of your 
mind with some thing or plan or person in 
which they are interested and the intensity of 
their faith in it, and in their aims and pur- 
poses, whatever they may be. 

The sum of it all is that everybody is en- 
joying Paris, each in his or her way. Even 
where it is a question of doing the proper 
thing, as with the Exposition commissioners, 
there seems to be no end to the ingenuity 
and charm with which they invest their fune- 
tions. One commissioner entertains his 
guests by taking them to breakfast in a tree 
at the famous Robinson, where a great plat- 
form has been made, and the tables are ar- 
ranged among the leafy branches. The next 
charters two of the bateaux mouches that ply 
up and down the Seine, and takes four hun- 
dred people, including Sousa’s band, to tea 
at Vincennes, or on an island in the river. 
The inventive powers of the third do not fail. 
Six four-in-hands carry his friends to St.- 
Germain, to the Pavillon Henri IV., where 
on that terrace overlooking the valley of the 
Seine, and perhaps the most beautiful view 
in Europe, they lunch to the strains of an 
orchestra, and wind up with an impromptu 
dance. 

No nation has really been so well repre- 
sented in Paris as the United States. We 
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PARIS 


DE 


have more space, better exhibits, a more at- 
tractive exposition in general than any other 
country. I find our pavilion a rather mel- 
ancholy sort of place. The escutcheons of 
the different States may be interesting, but 
they are not artistic as decorations; and com- 
bined with American flags as sole ornaments 
ot the main body of the building there is an 
air of poverty and crudeness about it that is 
discouraging to the patriotic observer, es- 
pecially by the side of the loveliness of the 
interiors of some of the other homes in the 
rue des Nations. 

I wonder when we shall learn that a flag 
is an emblem with an almost sacred signifi- 
cance—sacred as are the vestments which the 
priest wears before the altar—and that to 
commonize it too much is almost to insult it. 
It always seems to me as incongruous for 
Americans to stick little flags about their 
persons when they are travelling abroad as it 
would be for them to wear badges to show 
that they were the children of their mothers. 
And in a semi-cosmopolitan French pension 
to come upon a row of American flags stuck 
up as a fringe for the salon curtains gives me 
something the sort of shock that you some- 
times get when you see treasures, that you 
have always looked upon as set apart and 
sacred in a family, thrown about carelessly 
by a new generation. 

I would like to be one of a large number of 
citizens—of women, if you prefer—to estab- 
lish a fund for the buying of national trea- 
sures. I would have dealers, like spiders, 
watching all over the world for rare things 
for the United States. I would get the great- 
est connoisseurs in the universe to pronounce 
on these, and so ornament our Capitol that 
it should become a centre of beauty and light 
for our whole continent. And then in the 
next world’s fair we could perhaps get up 
a pavilion that would not blush by the side 
of—Spain. 

Speaking of corners in Paris where people 
were to be found with suggestive minds, 
brings to me an evening that I spent lately. 
Imagine a great studio looking out over the 
green fortifications to the wood beyond, far 
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away from the rush and thunder of the Ex- 
position. It is full of color and charmingly 
iridescent things; the lights are half lower- 
ed, a group of people talking quietly. One 
man little by little absorbs the attention, 
and finally talks alone. It is Mr. William 
T. Stead, of the Review of Reviews. The 
things he said it could not be a breach of 
privacy to repeat, but space will only let me 
give two or three. The cause of peace, he 
thought, had never been more prosperous. 
Bloch showed that war was becoming impvus- 
sible because it was growing so inordinately 
expensive. England had been fined very heav- 
ily by the Ruling Power of the universe for 
her war, Mr. Stead said. It had cost her, to re- 
duce 50,000 Boers, £6,000,000 sterling, 40,000 
men, and the loss of her prestige as a military 
power. What would war mean if it were 
conducted on a larger scale? 

Nothing has interested me more in conver- 
sation for a long time than Mr. Stead’s de- 
scription of Cecil Rhodes, and the latter’s 
own explanation of his position in South 
Africa. Mr. Cecil Rhodes began, he said, 
by asking himself if he did or did not believe 
there was a God. He did believe there was 
one; and if there was, then what did God want 
him, Cecil Rhodes, to do in the world. To 
find out that he must find the nation which 
was the most like God, by discovering which 
of the peoples had the most God-like ideals. 
This was the English, because the highest 
aims in the world were truth, justice, and 
absence of military standards, and England 
fulfilled these more than any one else. There- 
fore what the Supreme Ruler of the universe 
wanted him, Cecil Rhodes, to do was to aid 
in giving England, so far as possible, all over 
the earth, and that was what he was doing. 

I recommend this chain of reasoning as a 
working hypothesis for all politicians. 

Another thing Mr. Stead said was sugges- 
tive. He had wanted that at the beginning 
of the twentieth century a new Bible should 
be written, not to replace the old, but to sup- 
plement it. 

The needs of our modern times made us 
require guidance in so many practical ways; 
there were so many places in which we might 
profit by the world’s experience if we only 
had it before us. The Paris Exposition, 
Stead thinks, is the last concrete expression 
of the word of God, in every department in 
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which it is revealed to man. 
is an open Bible. 

In the Exposition these days everybody 
has been interested in the awards. In the 
Department of the Fine Arts they seem to 
have been given much on the principle of the 
Alice book-race, when they all drew prizes, 
and they all began with an E. In sculpture, 
Mr. St.-Gaudens, Mr. French, and Mr. Mac- 
monnies all have medals of honor, whereas 
Mr. St.-Gaudens’s exhibit is ineomparably 
the finest of the three; Mr. Whistler and Mr. 
Sargent have medals of honor, if I am not 
mistaken; Mr. John Alexander, Mr. Wins- 
low Homer, Mr. Walter Gay, are among those 
who have gold medals. 

Mr. St.-Gaudens’s statue of General Sher- 
man is one of the finest things in the whole 
exhibition. It is the most wonderful piece 
of life in stone that I have ever seen—the 
horse, the stern figure, the cape of the old 
soldier’s overcoat, even the shambling trousers 
—all part of one great harmonious move- 
ment full of dignity and majesty. It is one 
of the great equestrian statues of our cen- 
tury. 

In his atelier in the rue de Bagneux Mr. 
St.-Gaudens is finishing the medallion of 
his friend Robert Louis Stevenson, to be cast 
in bronze for the Cathedral of St. Giles in 
Edinburgh. Above and below the figure 
will be Stevenson’s prayer, which he wrote 
himself. “I love to think that that beautiful 
prayer will be preserved in bronze in a cathe- 
dral,” Mr. St.-Gaudens said to me. He told 
this anecdote of a meeting between the great 
writer and General Sherman when the for- 
mer was already ill and the latter was old, 
and had forgotten or lost all interest in every- 
thing but his battles. “General Sherman,” 
said Mr. St.-Gaudens to him, “Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson would like to make your 
acquaintance.” “Robert Louis Stevenson ?”’ 
said the old General. “Who is he? One of 
my men’ Mr. St.-Gaudens explained. The 
great writer came and was introduced. 
“Oh yes, Mr. Stevenson,” said the General. 
“Were you one of my men?” A third time 
this happened. And then the General, really 
seeing the sympathetic young writer, began 
to talk of his battles, and in five minutes 
more the two men were down on the floor 
with maps, following excitedly the old cam- 
paigns. 


The Exposition 

















BY MARIA BLAY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


COLD CHICKEN IN JELLY 


INGE, draw, and wipe, inside 
and out, with a clean wet 
towel a tender chicken weigh- 
ing from three to four 
pounds. Sprinkle inside and 
out with a small teaspoonful 
of salt and a half salt-spoonful of white pep- 
per; truss tightly to make the breast bulge. 
Prick with a fork a piece of white paper so 
as to be able to baste through; smear with a 
table-spoonful of bu*- 





three sprigs of parsley, one small branch of 
celery, half a bay-leaf, one clove. After the 
boiling has started put the cover_over, leaving 
a small space open. Cook*¥cotistantly but 
slowly for three hours. Take out all the 
meat, and strain in a bowl, first through a 
strainer and after through a clean napkin 
previously dipped in cold water. The jelly 
will be stiff and clear the next day. When 
ready to use it, take off the fat from the top, 
but leave a little of the jelly at the bottom 
of the bowl, in which may be some sediment. 

Put in a clean sauce- 





ter and wrap the 
chicken in it. Put in 
the roasting-pan with 
four table-spoonfuls of 
broth, or if this is not 
at hand, the same 
quantity of water and 
a half table-spoonful 
of butter. 

A four-pound chick- 
en requires one hour’s 
cooking in an oven not 
too hot. After twenty 
minutes, baste every 
ten minutes. Remove 
the paper, cool the 
chicken. First carve 
the wings, the wish- 
bone, and the legs; 
then cut the carcass in 
four pieces. Lift up all the skin; the chicken 
must be white. 

Prepare the day before some chicken jelly 
as follows: Put in a saucepan four quarts of 
cold water, one good-size fowl, one large veal 
knuckle, two nice white calf’s feet. Watch 
the boiling, and skim thoroughly three times, 
adding at each time a half glass of cold water. 
Season with one teaspoonful of salt, a half 
salt-spoonful of black pepper, two large car- 
rots, two large onions, a bouquet of two leeks, 





COLD CHICKEN 


pan over the fire, and 
boil to reduce to one 
quart. Remove from 
the fire to cool. When 
cold but not stiff, dip 
in the pieces of chick- 
en, and lay them sep- 
arately on a_ platter, 
each well and evenly 
covered with the jelly. 
Put the balance of the 
jelly over the ice to be- 
come solid enough to 
be chopped and served 
around the chicken in 
the dish, as illustrated. 

Cut two-thirds from 
the top of a round loaf 
of stale bread; dress 
the pieces of chicken 
over the bottom, putting in the centre a 
block of bread. Fasten a paper ruffle to the 
wings and bones of the legs. Keep on the ice 
until ready to serve, as it must be cold. 





IN JELLY. 


SALMON SALAD AND ANCHOVY CANAPES 
Cut in four slices two pounds of fresh 
salmon; the cut near the tail part will be 
best for the salad; remove the skin; make 
fcur filets out of each slice. Remove the 


bone; season each slice with one salt-spoonful 
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of salt and a half one of pepper. Butter a 
baking-pan, put in the filets side by side, 
and pour over them two table-spoonfuls of 
clarified butter. Cover with a piece of well- 


buttered white paper, and cook in a hot oven 
Remove the filets from the 


twelve minutes. 
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Anchovy canapés: From a square loaf 
baked the day before cut slices and remove 
the crust. Mix a half teaspoonful of good but- 
ter, a half teaspoonful of chopped watercress, 
a half teaspoonful of chopped gherkins, half 
a yolk of hard-boiled egg. Spread this over 

two of the prepared slices. 








SALMON SALAD AND ANCHOVY CANAPES. 


pan, taking care not to break them, and put 
aside to cool. 

Prepare this dressing: Put in a bowl the 
yolks of three hard-boiled eggs previously 
crushed and passed through a strainer, and 
one raw one. Pour over slowly, and stirring 
with a silver spoon, two gills of olive oil, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
white pepper, two table-spoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar, and add all the following fine herbs 
chopped very fine and passed through a 
strainer: one table-spoonful of parsley, one 
teaspoonful of watercress, three medium-size 
gherkins, one teaspoonful of capers, four an- 
chovies, two shallots, or one small green 
Mix all thoroughly. Put the filets 
of salmon in this seasoning, and stir gently, 
without breaking them. 

Arrange the salad in a silver bowl or on a 
fancy platter. Put in the centre a bed of 
very crisp and cold lettuce leaves to hoid 
the salad. Save the hearts, which are cut 
in four pieces and used between the filets, 
together with three hard-boiled eggs quarter- 
ed. Add two dozen large olives from which 
the stones have been removed; arrange them 
with the salad as illustrated, finishing the top 
with two pieces of the heart of a lettuce with 
one hard-boiled egg between, whose yolk has 
been removed and the cavity filled with olives. 

Keep the salad in the ice-box for two hours. 
When ready to serve stir the dressing, and 
with a spoon pour it all over. Fresh cod- 
fish is also very good prepared in this man- 
ner, but it is best cooked only eight minutes. 


onion. 


Cut in small filets one nice 
anchovy, put the filets be- 
tween the two slices. This 
quantity is for one canapé. 
Arrange the canapés on a 
fancy napkin on a plate, as 
illustrated. 

SPANISH MACKEREL SALAD 

Cut the contents of a can 
of pickled Spanish mack- 
erel in thin slices and put 
it in a colander to drain off 
the oil, then set on the ice. 
Peel half of two bunches of radishes, select- 
ing the largest, and cut in thin slices. The 
balance of them must be trimmed in the fol- 
lowing way: cut the stems and large leaves, 
keeping the smallest; cut the roots and peel 
off evenly a small part around the roots. 
With a sharp knife divide the remaining peel 
into small equal-sized leaves. 

Remove the outer leaves from a large head 
of lettuce and cut the heart in six parts. 
Cut the large leaves, stems and all, in small 
pieces, wash in cold water, and drain in a 














SPANISH MACKEREL SALAD. 


wire basket or in a towel. Boil one bunch of 
medium-sized red beets thirty minutes in wa- 
ter enough to cover them. Drain and bake 
in a hot oven thirty minutes. Peel, slice 
thin, and cool thoroughly. Cut six gher- 
kins in thin slices. Make a French dress- 
ing. Decorate with the radishes. 
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A Mother’s Labor Problem 
HIS is a very practical problem in the 
experience of a constantly increasing 
number of women: Here is a family of 
four units—father, mother, two children aged 
four and six. As frequently happens nowa- 


days, when inventions fast multiply, the 
father, who at the time of marriage was a 
skilled laborer commanding good pay, finds 


himself displaced by a machine, and he is 
thereby not only thrown out of work, but the 
skill his labor has acquired through years of 
application is made worthless by the “ mod- 
ern improvement” of industry. His sup- 
posed assured capital in life is gone, and he 
is forced to take work which pays him less 
than it costs his family to live as they have 
been accustomed to living. By extra night 
work he is able to eke out something addi- 
tional to his salary, but still it is necessary 
that there should be a reduction of expenses. 


They must take a small house in a poorer 
neighborhood. Instead of a capable servant 
there must be the inferior servant, or else 


the wife must do the house-work. Less mon- 
ey must be spent, too, on food and clothing. 
Under these circumstances, what is the wife’s 
duty? Shall she accept the lowering of the 
family’s standard of comfort to meet the di- 
minished returns of the husband’s greatest 
possible income? Or shall she seek work 
outside the house which will pay her wages 
sufficient to sustain the status of living to 
which the family is accustomed ? 

A woman who has met this situation and 
followed the latter course advises other wo- 
men to read the answer to this problem in 
the lives of their children. What of the lone- 
liness, the heart-hunger, and the moral blank 
in the experience of little children whose mo- 
ther is separated from them eight, ten, twelve 
out of the fourteen hours of their day? Sci- 
entific theories make no reckoning of what is 
lost when a baby falls and no mother is by to 
kiss the place that was hurt. But in her 
heart every woman knows that physical sep- 
aration of mother and child severs a bond of 
union between the two which excludes nat- 
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COMMENT 
ural, proper sympathy—the sympathy which 


is the supreme source of woman’s moral in- 
fluence in society. The mother who is by ne- 
cessity reduced to a business proposition may 
represent economic loss or gain—that is an- 
other problem. But can any mother look into 
the eyes of her child and believe that the bet- 
ter clothes, better food, finer friends, which 
her wage-earning may secure him, will ever 
make up to him what he misses shut out all 
day long from the sight of her face, the sound 
of her voice, the touch of her hand, the ever- 
ready counsel and solace of her love? The 
key-note of Froebel’s system of education 
might well be taken as the basic idea of a 
woman’s work in the world, “Come, let us 
live with our children.” 


“To the Fourth Generation” 

CBLIC charity in New York encounters 

a strange problem. What is to be done 
with Charles Edward Mason, a baby twenty 
months old, whose mother was imprisoned for 
stealing, six months before he was born, 
was born in a mission-house, to which the 
mother was removed from the New Jersey 
State prison for the event, who, unconvicted 
of any wrong but his parentage, was, at the 
age of six weeks, returned to the prison cell 
with his mother, and in prison has lived all 
the sueceeding months? The baby is beauti- 
ful, bright, and—impossible as it may seem— 
happy. He is the pet of the prison. Mur- 
derers, thieves, and prison officials vie with 
one another in loving him. But he has no 
father. His mother is a thief, so were his 
uncles, grandfather, and great-grandfather. 
The history of the case warrants the deduc- 
tion that he is a born degenerate, and it is 
said the shape of his tiny hands is oddly suit- 
ed to the criminal profession of his progeni- 
tors. The mother has a certain pride in her 
child, but she freely admits her greatest pride 
will be in teaching him to steal. What is the 
State to do with such a child? The Govern- 
or of New Jersey now that the 
child is weaned, to take him away from the 
mother, and put him with a good family in 


who 


proposes, 
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some remote place where his identity may be 
lost, and the advantages of a moral environ- 
ment secured him. But where will the right 
sort of family be found to receive him? 
Even though the baby’s hair is golden, his 
eyes blue, and his ways lovable, would you 
take him with his heritage of crime to your 
heart, and rear him among innocent children 
of your own? What shepherd would put a 
young wolf to sleep with his ewe lambs? 
Learned men interested in this case suggest 
that the prison baby, with fifty or one hun- 
dred other offspring of criminal parents, be 
herded for an experiment in criminology 
given the finest training modern educators 
can provide—and let science record the re- 
sults. Poor baby! Poor trifling data for 
theories concerning human degeneration !— 
what of his heart one day, when he measures 
himself with children who have parents and 
home? And in th2 end, what of his soul? 
Worry and Women 
6 ORRIED to death” is the verdict 
rendered in the case of a New York 
woman who was found dead on the floor of 
her apartment recently. Thousands of wo- 
men are dying daily from the same cause. 
Why? Because they understand the nature 
of worry so little that a majority count it a 
virtue. “I am just worried to death about 
the children—they do not eat; they do not 
study; they are going wrong.” “I am wor- 
ried to death about the servants—such 
shirks! So extravagant! So incompetent!” 
That is the cry of mothers and housewives 
everywhere. And the world listens approv- 
ingly, believing it is a necessary evil that wo- 
men—good women—should worry. But what 
is worry on a clear analysis? It is, in the be- 
ginning, failure to discern the important 
things of life; next, failure to know how 
many of the important things, under the con- 
ditions of a particular lot in life, are possi- 
ble; and, finally, failure to concentrate upon 
the doing of these important possible tasks. 
Try this plan for a while as a worry cure. 
Immediately on rising go off by yourself—ab- 
solutely alone—for fifteen minutes. Collect 
your thoughts and make a forecast of the day 
ahead of you. Having determined to the 
best of your ability what must be done, what 
can be done, that day, proceed to your work— 
resolved, however, that you will do one thing 
at a time, and do it with all your might. 
When cares press thick and fast, and you 
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eatch yourself doing everything with the dis- 
tracting. thought that you ought to be doing 
something else, stop right where you are. 
This is worry come upon you. To face about 
and say to worry, “Oh, you monster! I know 
you,” is winning half the battle. The rest 
depends on how faithfully you follow the sim- 
ple rule of doing one thing at a time with 
your whole mind and heart. 


Price and Food Adulteration 

A N advance in the price of several articles 

of foodstuff has recently occurred, not- 
ably in rice, tea, flour, and sugar. In the in- 
stance of the first two, it was occasioned by 
the political disorder in China. The price of 
flour has advanced a dollar a barrel in con- 
sequence of protracted dry spells in the 
Northwest. 

The price of bakers’ bread, however—the 
mainstay of the poor man’s family—has not 
increased. Nor as yet has the retail price of 
sugar advanced. This is not because of the 
humanitarian impulse of bakers and grocers, 
but because increase of price means a falling 
off in demand. When wheat bread is six 
cents a loaf, black bread, potatoes, or some 
other substitute, is resorted to by the poor 
man whose every penny counts. The same 
with sugar. The consumer’s remedy against 
an abnormal price of any one article of food 
is to eat something else that costs less. Deal- 
ers, therefore, on business principles are op- 
posed to charging more for food material 
than the people are accustomed to pay. But, 
also on business principle, dealers are op- 
posed to not making profits. At once there 
appears the business gain of food adultera- 
tion. The baker is prevented by economic 
law from raising the price of bread. But 
wheat having gone up and wheat bread cost- 
ing more to produce, the baker’s self-interest 
impels him to aerate his bread with ammonia, 
making his loaf underweight, and to whiten 
it with alum, making a poor cheap flour have 
the appearance of a good article. 

And there is no law to hinder him. The 
natural law of the business world keeps down 
the price of the poor man’s bread. But there 
must be statutory law, which few States 
have, to compel a dealer to give him honest 
bread. The Agricultural Department at 
Washington has. made a thorough investiga- 
tion of the dishonesty practised in foods and 
food materials, published reports of which 
are available to housewives upon application. 




















AUNT EDITH. “ Erne! 
TROUBLESOME. 
ETHEL. “ WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF YOU HAD THREE FOREIGNERS ON YOUR HANDS, LIKE | 


I COULD NOT HAVE 


MUCH NEEDED 
First Giri. “I thought that young man was 
going to be here two weeks.” 
Seconp Girt. “Oh, he’s coming back. He’s 
only gone to town over Sunday to get a little 
rest.” 


HIS LIMITATIONS 

Factry. “Schotts is the most unpatriotic 
man that it has been my misfortune to meet.” 

DuMMLER. “ Schotts unpatriotic? Why, that 
man fought for his country in both the Spanish 
war and the Rebellion.” 

Factry. “That may be, but I have witnesses 
to prove that he made the assertion that the 
Chicago Fair was not better than the Paris Ex- 
position.” 





BELIEVED THAT A NIECE OF MINE COULD BE SO 


I’LL NEVER OFFER TO TAKE CHARGE OF YOU AGAIN.” 


HAVE?” 


HIS CHOICE 


I asked him if he’d take the stump 
(The office was elective). 

Said he, “Ill take my barrel, for 
I think it’s more effective.” 


A MANIAC 


“ He admitted to me—” 

The unimpeachable witness spoke with an evi- 
dent reluctance which made his testimony all the 
more convincing. 

“ —-that his three-year-old son was no brighter 
than anybody else’s kid.” 

And then two stalwart minions of the law 
grabbed the defendant and held him fast while 
the gray-haired judge made out his commitment 
to the asylum. 
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HOW PROVOKING 


Mrs. Von BLUMER. 
“Just think! I had only 
half finished my article on 
‘How to treat our ser- 
vants, and I had to stop.” 

Mrs. WitTHeRBy. “ What 
for?” 

™ My cook left.” 


RECOGNIZED HIM 


Mrs. Casey (reading war 
news). ‘Wan soldjer wor 
morthal wounded, an’ his 
lasht words wor ‘ Gimme 
whiskey.’ ” 

Mrs. DoLan (whose hus- 
band is at the front). 
“Hivin hilp me fatherless 
childer; thot wor Pat.” 


PROFESSIONAL WIT 


“I’ve a great mind to re- 
port you!” exclaimed the 
lady, furious at being car- 
ried a block too far, through 
her not signalling in time.” 

“If she’s got a _ great 
mind,” confided the con- 
ductor pleasantly to the 
young man sitting diagon- 
ally so that a fifth passen- 
ger would not get into that 
seat, “she must ’a’ got it 
on a transfer.” 


A TYPE 
“Ethel is the kind of a 
girl who never awakens envy 
in any other woman.” 


‘I see. Brilliant, but 
homely.” 


saa 
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Mr. Batpparre. “ Before I 
used that wonderful hair-re- 
storer my hair was short and 
stiff, but after I used it, it was 
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HE. “No, Miss Dariine, I'M NOT SUCH A FOOL AS SOME PEOPLE 


TAKE ME FOR.” 
“ WELL, THAT’S FORTUNATE.” 


SHE, 





long and curly 





CEREMONIOUS 
Mrs. Avipty (who has been reading). “ Bird 
neighbors! Why do they speak of birds as 
neighbors ?” 
Mr. Avipty (yawning). “Can't say. Per- 
haps because they return each other’s calls!” 





TRUE TO HIS WORD 
‘I am surprised that Dobson married that 
homely Miss Muggs.” 


“T am not. I’ve often heard him say that a 
plain American girl was good enough for him.” 





EXCUSABLE 
“ Willie, you’ve been swimming.” 
“Did you tell me, mamma, I couldn’t go in 
once more?” 
‘I did.” 
“ Well, I’ve been in six times.” 
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THE CHINESE MYSTERY 

HILE the professions of diplomacy and 
W journalism continue to evolve intelli- 

gence from the Chinese situation, the 
simple lay mind surveys there a blank. An ab- 
sence of motive to account for the colossal decep- 
tion China is practising on all the powers of 
earth, if the various edicts and assurances of 
good intention be false, is held by a majority in 
this country to constitute adequate reason for 
believing that the foreigners at Pekin are still 
alive, and that the imperial government is not 
allied with the Boxers. Opposed to this belief, 
however, is the fact that the ministers are not al- 
lowed themselves to assure the world of their 
safety; also there is the character of Yuan, the 
governor of Shantung, who is the source of near- 
ly all the official assurances’ concerning the for- 
eigners in Pekin. When the late Emperor, 
Kwang Su, decided on the radical reforms that 
proved so fatal to himself, he summoned to Pekin 
Yuan, then China’s representative at Korea, and 
appealed to him for military aid. To Yuan, 
Kwang Su confided all his plans, of which Yuan 
expressed his approval and support. But instead 
of keeping his word, Yuan sought the Empress 
Dowager, and exposed everything. The coup 
d'etat followed, with its resultant miseries, and, 
as a reward for his treachery, Yuan was ele- 
vated by the Empress Dowager to his present po- 
sition as governor of Shantung. Such is the 
man whose word of honor is the chief assurance 
against the civilized world’s despair. 


The powers continue to assemble forces at 
Tientsin, and push preparations for an ad- 
vance on Pekin. The date set for this advance 


constantly recedes, owing to one cause and an- 
other. The general sentiment is that a move- 
ment of the allied forces toward Pekin before 
definite knowledge is had of the situation there, 
promises little good, if, indeed, it is not a posi- 
tive menace to the allied interests. It might 
have the effect of precipitating the destruction 
of the foreign ministers, if they happen to be 
still alive, and while all delay is exasperating to 
the eager spirit of humanity which would press 
forward at all odds to the rescue of the be- 
sieged foreigners, the practical end is gained of 
further perfecting the equipment of the allied 
forces. As little definite prudently can be done 
as is definitely known at present. China is a 
sealed book and all but forbidden ground until 
some one of the foreign ministers communicates 
directly with his government. 


ITALY’S KING 
ING HUMBERT of Italy was killed by an as- 
sassin Sunday evening, July 29. The King 
was at his summer palace near Milan, and had 


been attending a distribution of prizes in econ- 
nection with gymnastic competition. He had 
just entered his carriage amid the cheers of the 
crowd, when he was struck by three bullets fired 
in quick succession. He fell back, and in a few 
minutes was dead. The deed was the work of 
an anarchist, and was the climax of two previous 
attempts on his life. King Humbert had reign- 
ed twenty-two years. During his reign he exer- 
cised unusual influence upon the polities of his 
country. Italy’s part in the Triple Alliance was 
as much the work of King Humbert himself as 
of his ministers. During the great cholera epi- 
demic of 1884 the King displayed the heroism 
of his nature. When Naples became panic- 
stricken, and it seemed likely that the ignorance 
and superstition of the populace would lead to 
violence, King Humbert hastened to the city, and 
without a guard placed himself in the slums and 
worst infected districts, remaining with the peo- 
ple till the plague was checked. Then he re- 
peated this action in other cholera-stricken 
towns. He leaves a widow, Queen Margherita, 
beloved of Italy, and one child, who now suc- 
ceeds to the throne as Victor Emanuel III. 


A RACE RIOT 

HE intensely inflammable nature of race an- 

tipathy in the South is singularly instanced 
in the New Orleans riot, which grew out of the 
trifling circumstance that somebody informed 
the police that two suspicious negroes were hang- 
ing around a quiet neighborhood. Several offi- 
cers went to the scene; the negroes accused re- 
sisted, and the outcome was a reign of terror, 
during which blacks and whites to the number of 
thirteen were promiscuously murdered, and 
sixty-one were seriously injured. The police 
force was rendered utterly helpless by the vio- 
lence of the mob, to quell which 1500 of the mi- 
litia were pressed into service by the Mayor of 
the city. In addition to the injury wrought to 
life, business interests suffered from the with- 
drawal of all colored workers, any of whom 
had only to show his face to become a target for 
the guns of the rioters. 


MUNICIPAL REFORMS 

BILL has been passed by the City Council 
of Chicago restricting bill-boards in that 
city. This is one of many reforms undertaken 
by the Chicago Municipal Art Association, and 
it will result in abolishing vulgar inartistic 
show bills, substituting in their place poster ad- 
vertisement such as Mucha, Cheret, Jhodel, and 

others made famous abroad. 
The State of New York intervenes to compel 
cities to establish and maintain free public baths. 
Facilities for bathing on the beach of rivers and 
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ocean are not deemed in compliance with the 
Jaw. Buffalo and Rochester have already made 
suitable provision for public baths, and the work 
is under way in Albany and New York city. 


THE PASSION PLAY 

|* the opinion of Dr. Robert Collyer, the mar- 

vel of the Passion Play at Oberammergau is 
a sacrifice to the mercenary spirit of the age. 
This play was originally undertaken by the pea- 
sants in devout thanksgiving for miraculous res- 
cue of their people from the plague. Ten years 
of prayerful preparation preceded each presenta- 
tion of the tragedy of Mount Calvary, and for the 
performers it was exercise in the ecstasy and 
martyrdom of the saints, a work of salvation in 
which they were accountable to God and their 
souls. When the world discovered the wonder 
of their production, they were unmoved by the 
world’s interest and applause. This was in the 
beginning. Now, however, says Dr. Collyer, all 
this is changed. The Passion Play has yielded to 
the temptation of the box-office. It makes money. 
The great spirit, the more than fine art of its 
players, are tinged with mercenarism. 


OUR INSULAR INTERESTS 

HE feelings of the United States have been 

hurt by the celebration in Porto Rico of St. 
Jago day—St. Jago being the patron saint of 
Spain. On this occasion the citizens of the island, 
who were too poor to raise a cent to celebrate 
the Fourth of July, carried out a programme 
that must have cost, it is said, $5000. Spanish 
flags floated to the number of 2500, completely 
eclipsing the stars and stripes, which were seen 
on not more than half a dozen native houses. 
In the lawless parts of town bands of men 
paraded shouting, “ Viva Espajiol!” The whole 
matter seemed the more ungrateful as St. Jago 
day was also the anniversary of General Miles’s 
triumphal entry into the island at the head of 
American troops two years ago. 

The United States is about to extend its colo- 
nial possessions, purchasing from Spain, at a 
cost of $100,000, two additional islands in the 
Philippine group, which, by an oversight of the 
United States Commissioners, were not included 
in the purchase covered by the Treaty of Paris. 
These two islands, Cibitu and Cagayan, are in- 
significant in area and thinly populated. Their 
acquisition by the United States is necessary to 
prevent some foreign power making use of them 
as a naval station, which would be a constant 
menace to United States sovereignty in the Phi- 
lippines. 

The United States Commissioners to the Phi- 
lippines contemplate sending natives of the isl- 
ands to the United States to study. This plan 
is recommended by Bernard Moses, professor of 
the University of California, and a member of 
the commission, who would accomplish the move- 
ment with the assistance of public funds if ne- 
cessary. “In this way,” says Professor Moses, 
“we can help to bring the people of these islands 
to appreciate somewhat the civilization of the 
United States, and to mark the difference be- 
tween America and Spain.” 

All classes in Cuba show a great interest in 
the approaching Constitution Convention. The 
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decree appointing it is generally accepted as con- 
vincing evidence of the honest intention of the 
United States. The conservative element, how- 
ever, is urging that the number of delegates be 
increased, fearing that otherwise the “ Nation- 
als”—the erstwhile revolutionists—will accom- 
plish the election of Maximo Gomez as President 
of the republic. ‘ 

Club women of Boston have so inspired the 
Cuban women teachers at Cambridge that, on 
their return to the island, the teachers will or- 
ganize the first woman’s club of Cuba, which 
will become a ward of the State Federation of 
Massachusetts. 


AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND 
HE South-African invasion degenerates into 
a guerilla warfare. The remnant of the 
Boer army is an elusive foe, which Lord Roberts 
pursues with little effect other than the break- 
ing down of his own health and debilitating 
British forces. De Wet is reported to be will- 
ing to surrender on condition that his men be 
permitted to return to their homes and labor, 
but Lord Roberts will have none but an abso- 
lutely unconditional surrender. With the dis- 
heartening situation in South Africa, the Boer 
war is attended in England with blunt official 
condemnation and increasing social unpopular- 
ity. The grand dames and the society men 
who, in the beginning, made the South-Afri- 
can mvasion quite the “proper thing,” have 
wearied of war as a diversion, which fact 
is held by even serious minds to be an indica- 
tion that the British anti-Boer cause deservedly 
loses its popularity because it has ceased to ap- 
peal to normal human interests. In Parlia- 
ment Sir Charles Dilke has recently added his 
voice to the cry that neither the regular troops 
nor the militia of the British in South Africa 
came up to expectation. He has spoken in the 
House of Commons expressing profound dismay 
over the unprecedentedly large number of un- 
wounded British soldiers who in this war have 
surrendered, and the appalling number of guns 
that were captured. 
London is alarmed over the arrival there of 
‘ Baron” Yerkes, the Chicago street-car mag- 
nate. He is said to have sold out his interests 
in the United States, and to have fifty millions 
in hard cash which he has taken to London for 
the purpose of establishing there a system of 
electric street railways, to acquire concessions 
for which he is dazzling London aldermen and 
county councillors with vision of his gold. 


GOLF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Ame the other Anglo-American entangle- 

ments that have come _— the people of the 
United States is golf. Rudyard Kipling is au- 
thority for the statement that an American who 
knows the game of golf well is for all practical 
purposes denationalized. Somewhat startling, 
then, is a recent census which shows that there 
are at least 200,000 golfers in the United States. 
There are 900 regularly organized golf clubs. 
In the Amateur championship contest lately held 
at Garden City sixty different clubs were rep- 
resented, situated in fourteen different States 
It is impossible to estimate the wealth invested. 
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ConsTaNt Susscriper.—Did you look in one 
of your old numbers of the Bazar—that of 
March 17—for some suggestions about dinner 
ecards? You will find many practica] hints 
there. What I should add for your particular 
benefit is this—that, since you want to make 
yours for Thanksgiving, you go over in your 
mind all the sentiments relating to that day, and 
illustrate these. The turkey should be remem- 
bered, the plum pudding, the glorious yellow 
pumpkin, the family gathering, the going home 
to the old house, the mother waiting at the door. 
Remember that the sentiments are oftenest more 
strongly observed among people not ultra fash- 
ionable, and so consider these people when you 
are making cards for sale. There is one other 
point I should like to accentuate, one not men- 
tioned in the article just referred to. When an 
interesting group of people is at table, it is 
great fun to get their autographs, and even 
when only a group of family connections appears. 
For that reason some cards should be larger. I 
saw some brought over from Paris, made of 
parchment, the size of an ordinary sheet of note- 
paper. An etching of a young girl appeared in 
the upper left-hand corner. These dinner cards 
were afterward filled out with the names of no 
end of distinguished persons who used to appear 
at a certain house in town. They have since 
been framed. 


M. F. W.—If your house is one in which the 
doors are only closed for a few weeks during 
the year, you are quite right in furnishing it as 
you do. If you will look in the Bazar of July 
28, you will see what may be done with chintzes, 
and perhaps find a suggestion or two for your 
own house. Cushion all your wicker furniture 
with chintz, and do not get an imitation burlaps 
for any of your walls, but the burlaps itself. 
Make of the little niche to which you refer, a 
corner in which your favorite pursuit can go 
on—a writing corner, a musical corner with 
your banjo, guitar, or mandolin, or a corner for 
reading with your books and lamp. Study it 
with reference not only to comfort in the way of 
a divan and cushions and proper lights, but also 
with reference to the eye—a flower-pot, for in- 
stance, against the leaded pane overhead, a bit 
of drapery not only where it serves a purpose in 
excluding air, but where it breaks a line, drawn 
back, perhaps, over the window. Again, in the 
archway spaces put flowers or brass pots or 
green Spanish jars, and over the corresponding 
opening on the other side drop a curtain; then 
loop it back over a brass ornament, so that a 
careless and not an upholstered look is given to 
it. Treat the aleove in the parlor as a small 
tea-room, or fill it with plants and put your 
writing-table there, facing the window. Study 
the arrangement, however, from the front hall, 
remembering that that window comes at the end 
of a line, and must therefore preserve its rela- 
tion to everything along the line. 
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—. —. —.—The article on rugs to which you 
refer was published in the Bazar of November 
18, 1899. It answers your questions in so ex- 
haustive a manner that I will simply refer you 
to it. My only suggestion would be—If you can 
buy but one rug, buy a Cashmere. It lends itself 
more readily to different surroundings, is always 
in good taste, and has fewer ugly imitations. 
Remember that carpet-rugs of a plain color and 
made without borders have a great following in 
these days, and while by no means so good as 
Eastern rugs, they serve an excellent purpose. 
Cartridge papers are still used, but there is a 
better grade now made, with a different surface 
—one in which the light is taken up in a better 
way than in the older papers. Some exquisite 
yellows are made in these, though of course one 
must hunt for them. There is a very pretty 
paper with narrow stripes of the same color. [I 
have seen them in yellows and greens, and in a 
sunny room like yours you would, I am sure, pre- 
fer these to either cream or tan. By all means 
get salt-cellars. No one uses shakers except at 
the sea-shore, where servants are not to be had 
and the salt blocks. If you have individual salts, 
use them; they are pretty, but it is always un- 
questionably good taste to have four or only a 
pair of salt-cellars, on the table. However, I do 
not like the description of those offered you, and 
should advise your waiting until you find some 
that are really good. 


A. H. G.—First of all, then—and can there, 
by-the-way, be anything more interesting than 
just such beginnings as you are making?—first 
of all, then, a large screen for that kitchen you 
propose as a sewing-room, yet in which you must 
make your morning coffee. Behind this screen 
keep everything pertaining to your stove depart- 
ment. Then, before you spend another cent, 
paper your walls. You have quite enough fur- 
niture to begin with, and it you are sensitive to 
surroundings you can never be at rest with 
ugly walls. There are so many pretty and rea- 
sonable papers, especially where you live, that 
your whole apartment ought to be transformed. 
Your wicker furniture and Morris chairs should 
be kept for your den, and not put with the rose- 
wood in your parlor. But if, as I gather from 
your diagram, you can only reach your proposed 
parlor from your bed-room, then by all means 
give up that bed-room, using it as an ante or 
reception room, with your desk there, a couch, 
and a comfortable chair, and all your white 
rugs. Or you might have a door cut, or again, 
use the den as your parlor, but on no account 
enter your parlor through a bed-room. You can 
never make your apartment what it ought to 
be in that way. 


BLANK.—Your house, as you say, is small. 
For that reason it is better to carry out one 
color scheme on the lower floor. By this I do 
not necessarily mean that you should employ 
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the same color everywhere, though I might pre- 
fer that in some cases, getting a needed variety 
by other appointments. I mean rather that if 
you had a flowered paper in one room in which 
pink and green predominated, that in the ad- 
joining room something with pink and green, os 
blending with them, should be used, and those 
contrasts avoided which make a house seem like 
a checker-board. At the same time, one needs 
to suggest in one’s house, as in one’s life, room 
for growing, so that nothing must be too cut and 
dried and formal. Then “he foundations to grow 
on must not be forgotten. The tone of your walls 
and floors suggests these. Spaces, too, should be 
left free, and over-crowding avoided. Put a 
light paper on your narrow and rather dark hall, 
using a large mirror opposite the parlor door. 
In rooms “a,” “ec,” “d,” a plain cartridge pa- 
per (new style) or a burlaps is best adapted to 
your wood-work. The roughened surfaces take 
up the light better. Do not let the paper run 
to the ceiling, or use a frieze. Tint the space 
above to correspond with the ceiling. You get a 
certain lightness and suggest a better finish in 
this way. With your wood-work, your ceiling 
and frieze space must be lightly tinted with 
your wall-color. With a green burlaps on your 
walls, you could have green curtains exactly 
matching, and either rose tones or yellows in all 
your hangings, your thin curtains, your cush- 
ions, and some of your furniture covering. 
These colors would go well with both your ma- 
hogany and your wood-work. Velours is lined 


with a silesia of the same color. Double-faced 
materials are best in porti@res where the two 
sides must show. Unless your portié@res are 


prettier than you suggest, do not use them at 
‘k,” where they appear at the end of a vista, 


as it were. Use them at opening “b” if you 
must. China silk would be good at the dining- 


room windows, falling straight on either side of 
the flowers. Again at the window “g” these 
might be used, and bits of pottery or flower- 


pots put along the edge cf the sill. 


OnE In Trovuste.—What colors are mest con- 
genial to you? In a brand-new house like yours 
you have an opportunity to surround yourself 
with what you like, without having to consider 
makeshifts. Mahogany furniture, like a well- 
bred person, knows how to adapt itself to almost 
any condition in life. Has the fashion for greens 
and reds reached your part of the country yet? 
Have, for instance, green on your parlor and 
dining-room walls, and red rugs on the floor, 
the furniture covering of the parlor to be red, 
toning with the floors, or green, toning with the 
walls, the hangings to be red or green. The 
seats of your dining-room chairs might be cov- 
ered with green. You might use tapestry in 
which green predominates at your windows, or, 
if you preferred, on your chairs. Do you eatch 
the idea? Reds and greens, with tapestries in- 
troducing greens. Use a walnut stain for the 
floor, shellacking afterward. The tapestry to 
which I referred makes lovely portiéres. You 
ought to have a large mirror in your hall, a 
table underneath. As the young girl’s favorite 
colors are pink and white, introduce them every- 
where in her room. White curtains at the win- 
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dows with pink curtains over them. Either a 
pink and white stripe or pink flowers on the 
walls; a white bed, with a dotted muslin spread 
over pink, and trimmed with lace; either white 
enamelled furniture or mahogany; all the covers 
white over pink. 


Manet.—You have, as*you say, a varied as- 
sortment of possessions, none of which makes 
any special appeal to the imagination! But you 
have a very good first floor, Now my plan 
would be this—to paper all that first floor as if 
it were one room, and then make the divisions 
by means of screens or hangings. I know a 
lovely New York room done like that. All the 
divisions of the first floor are made by beautiful 
tall leather screens, so that a drawing-room, a 
library, and dining-room are all made. The liv- 
ing-room is upstairs, but when the family en- 
tertain, give a musical or ball, the screens are 
taken down, and the whole place metamorphosed. 
A celebrated architect did this room. 

Choose your most congenial color for your 
walls. I insist on this so often because an un- 
congenial color destroys my peace of mind. Oc- 
cultists will explain these reasons for you, and 
why predilections in colors should be respected 
by house-furnishers. After your color is chosen, 
and this without reference to what you have, 
choose special parts of your house for special 
purposes—formal visiting, comfortable conversa- 
tions, quiet reading—then place in those corners 
the furniture adapted to these purposes, discard- 
ing the rest. Put your superfluous furniture in 
the garret, and remember that nothing is so fatal 
in a house as feeling one must use all one has. 
Be willing to discard. After your furniture is 
placed, then make it tone in with your walls; 
bring it into the picture, as it were. Some cov- 
ers will of course have to be changed, but no- 
thing can be done before the walls are finished. 
Of all the samples sent, nothing but the moss 
green appeals to me. I have kept your plan, as 
you suggested. 


H. R. 8.—If your two rooms—-your parlor and 
library—open into each other with folding doors, 
put a moss-green carpet without border on the 
two floors. Otherwise, in your parlor, where the 
paper is so light, put down a crimson carpet, 
also without border, with crimson curtains at 
the windows. Or you could keep the room in 
one tone (the oiled wood and the paper being 
good together), and put down a matting. White 
paint with the library paper is excellent—just 
the thing, in fact. You need a green carpet with- 
out border, or bare floors and Cashmere rugs. 
Bits of scarlet, introduced in cushions or flow- 
ers, would add to either room. 


M. A. G.—The genuine Franklin stove is, of 
course, the old one, to be looked for nowadays 
in out-of-the-way country places,and in “ antique 
shops.” But very good reproductions are made 
under various names. The expense depends upon 
the amount of brass trimmings on each. These 
stoves, you understand, are open fire-places set 
out in the room. Brass fenders and andirons al- 
ways accompany them. Hickory is the best for 
burning in them. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Mexico.—As your questions are numbered, I 
will answer them in their order. You know cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and I cannot always give 
you absolute rules for rather indefinite questions 
of etiquette, but in answer to No. 1 I should say 
that the proper thing to have done at the bride’s 
reception was to have handed your cards to the 
person who opened the door when you entered; 
but if the servant was too much oceupied to take 
them, and there was no stand in the hall or any 
place where on entering you could leave the 
cards, you were obliged to leave them on the 
table in the back parlor when you passed through 
on your way out, I cannot see that there was 
any other place. If the bride was so busy in re- 
ceiving her guests that she had no time to take 
leave of them, it would have been correct for you 
to go out of the house without saying good-by, 
but, if it is possible, it is better to make your 
adieu to a hostess always—merely a bow of fare- 
well is sufficient if you cannot without awkward- 
ness shake hands with her. 2. When a maid 
opens the door for a gentleman in the afternoon 
or evening it is courteous for her to say, “ May 
I assist you to remove your coat?” and help 
him, and she should take his hat and stick, too, 
and put them on the hat-rack with the coat— 
she should certainly do so if the hat-rack is not 
in the front hall, as in your house, as it might 
be embarrassing for a stranger to find his way 
to it. But in a house where only one servant is 
kept it is not necessary for her to be on hand to 
help a caller on with his overcoat ‘when he goes 
away; it would hardly be expected. In a house 
with many servants the butler is always ready to 
help the callers into their overcoats and open the 
door for them when they leave. 3. No, it is not 
incorrect for a hostess to suggest to a masculine 
caller that he shall put on his hat when they 
are sitting on a veranda and it is cool, but it is 
not necessary that she should insist upon his 
doing so if he is old enough to take care of him- 
self. If he carries his hat out on the veranda 
with him, it is not necessary for the hostess to 
ask him if she shall put it in the house, unless 
there is no room for him to put it under his 
chair Or by the side of the chair. 4. I do not 
think that you did anything out of the way in 
writing the personal note to the bride’s mo- 
ther to explain how it happened that the wed- 
ding invitation did not reach you in time to be 
answered before the wedding; the note might not 
have been obligatory unless the invitation was a 
personal note, and you knew it demanded an 
answer, but it was certainly courteous, and no 
one who is well bred will ever take courtesy and 
thoughtfulness amiss. In acknowledgment of 
the wedding announcement with “at home after 
September 15” engraved on the card, which was 
addressed to your father and mother, send one 
of your own cards and one of your mother’s, two 
of your father’s. If your father has no engraved 
ecards, write his name on small blank cards. It 
is not incorrect, and is better than to send no 


acknowledgment from him. You may send your 
father’s cards and your mother’s in one envelope 
which fits exactly your mother’s larger card, and 
send your card in a separate envelope which fit 
it exactly; these envelopes need not be enclosed 
in outer larger envelopes; they should be ad- 
dressed to both the bride and groom, and be 
sent immediately after September 15, as you 
live too far away to make a call a possibility. 
You need not feel slighted because you did not 
receive an announcement; it is not correct to 
send an announcement to those who receive in- 
vitations to a small wedding, so no slight could 
have been intended, but it is quite right for you 
to send your card to the bride, even if you have 
not been directly notified of her at home; she 
will know that you have seen your mother’s an- 
nouncement card. I hope that I have under- 
stood your questions well enough to answer them 
satisfactorily; do not fear that you impose upon 
us by asking so many; we are always too glad to 
oblige our subscribers in any way that we can. 


TABLE MANNERS.—A new and most attractive 
way of eating a banana has lately come into 
vogue in New York. The fruit is served, like 
an orange, with a fruit-knife and spoon: one 
takes the whole unpeeled banana on one hand 
and cuts it down the middle lengthwise, skin and 
all; then taking one-half in one hand and a 
spoon in the other, cuts the inside with the 
spoon into small pieces, and with the spoon eats 
them from the skin. This way of eating a banana 
is graceful, and the fruit tastes much better 
than when bitten or cut into pieces with a knife 
and taken with the fingers; but perhaps it is not 
so new to you as to me. 


Harttie.—I can tell you without any hesitation 
that you should not sign yourself “ affectionate- 
ly” in your correspondence with a young man 
whom you have known only a month, unless you 
are engaged to him with your parents’ or guar- 
dians’ consent. And do not take it amiss if I 
venture to suggest, too, that it is not good form 
for you to correspond regularly with him unless 


there is an engagement or understanding. Your 
well-written, refined little note shows me that 


you are a young person who knows “ what is 
right and wrong” in social matters, so I am 
sure that you will understand that you should 
be very careful to guard your reputation, even 
if you have to seem prudish and more particular 
than other girls. In the end the men whose 
good opinion you will care to have will like you 
much better if they can respect you in the first 
place, and know that you will not meet their 
advances too eagerly. Sign yourself, when you 
have to write, “ sincerely ” or “ faithfully.” Per- 
fumed note-paper is not good form; a delicate 
scent of orris or violet is permissible, although 
the most refined people use no perfume. The pa- 
per and all about your little note are perfectly 
correct and good form—nothing could be better. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BaBiEes’ HosPITAL, NEw YorK 


Wier is your opinion on the correct length 


for infants’ clothing? Fashion plates 

show the clothes made quite long, but 
some of my friends who have young babies make 
the dresses to extend a few inches below the feet, 
because it is believed to be more healthful. 
Which is better ?—Undecided. 

Very long clothes are decidedly uncomfortable 
for a baby; they are cumbersome and heavy, and 
interfere with the infant’s movements and needed 
natural exercise to prevent the muscles from be- 
coming soft and flabby. The dress of a little 
baby should not be longer than from thirty-two 
to thirty-six inches, measuring from shoulders 
to bottom of hem. 


I am somewhat troubled about the way my 
four-year-old boy breathes. At night he always 
sleeps with his mouth wide open, and makes a 
slight ‘noise in breathing and seems choked up 
during the daytime. He has always breathed 
through the nose, unless he had a cold, until 
lately, and now it is only occasionally that I no- 
tice he has his mouth closed. Do you think a 
child so young could have catarrh, or do you 
think this is habit and if I kept closing the 
mouth he would soon breathe properly again ?— 
F. 0., Staten Island. 

The probable cause of the child breathing with 
his mouth open is some obstruction in the throat. 
It may be enlarged tonsils, or a spongy growth 
at the base of the nose, which is often called the 
third tonsil. Take him to a good doctor and 
have his throat examined. If an obstruction 
exists it will be a slight matter to remove it, and 
will be a great relief to the child. 


My little girl, twenty months old, will not 
drink her milk when it is offered to her plain, 
but if a little hot water is put with it and it is 
made very sweet, or if tea or coffee is added, she 
takes it very well. Should she have her own 
way as long as she takes it some way, or 
should she be forced to take it plain?—Mrs. 
M. K. K. 

Evidently your little girl dislikes milk, and in 
that case should not be forced to take it. Do 
not encourage the tea or coffee habit in order to 
make her take a small quantity of milk. Both 
tea and coffee are bad for children; they do not 
contain the slightest nourishment and are in- 
jurious. A child of twenty months can have 
roths and so many other articles of diet that 
she can get along without milk if she dislikes it. 


What do you think of hammocks for children’s 
use? My baby, eight months old, takes his day 


naps during the warm weather in the open air. 
Is not the hammock much cooler than the baby- 
carriage? My older child of four years would, 
I think, if allowed, swing all day in the ham- 
mock. Is there danger of his carrying this habit 
to excess, and could it possibly hurt him to swing 
for a long while ?—Subseriber. 

There is no harm, and it is doubtless cooler 
for the baby to take his naps in a hammock pro- 
vided he is not rocked to sleep in it, thus form- 
ing a bad habit. Allow the older child to swing 
with moderation, and only when there is an 
older person about. Hammocks are treacherous 
things and have been the cause of many acci- 
dents to children. Should insist upon the child 
lying in the hammock.- In sitting and frisking 
about children often lose their balance and fall 
over backwards, too often with serious results. 


My baby, ten months old, has always been a 
very delicate child and very small for her age: 
she could not keep medicine on her stomach, and 
on advice I have rubbed her with cod-liver oil 
morning and night for the past two months, to 
her improvement, I think. Now that the weather 
is hot this treatment has become rather of- 
fensive. It has made her skin brown in spots, 
and her clothing has a most offensive fishy odor 
that washing will not destroy. Can you suggest 
something else that would be just as good for 
baby and not quite so disagreeable to the rest 
of us?—Troubled. 

I doubt very much if this treatment has bene- 
fited your baby; think the best authorities agree 
that nourishment from absorption through the 
skin is so very slight as to be practically of no 
account. The improvement in the baby was 
caused by the massage probably rather than by 
the oil. Discontinue the use of this offensive oil 
by all means; I do not think the baby will suffer 
in consequence. Should advise strict attention to 
her diet; its careful preparation, quantity, regu- 
larity, ete., and leave medicine alone. 


1. How soon should my baby, eleven months 
old, begin longer intervals than three hours be- 
tween feedings? 2. Should water, which baby 
is to drink, be boiled any special length of time, 
or is it sufficient if it comes to a boil?—Z. L. C. 

1. The intervals of feeding should depend 
somewhat upon the quantity of food taken. If 
the baby is Loving over nine ounces of food, give 
him five feedings, four hours apart. 2. The 
water for drinking should be boiled ten or fif- 
teen minutes, and boiled fresh twice a day. If 
good spring or artesian-well water can be had 
boiling is not necessary. 
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SOME CHOICE AND SEA- 
SONABLE RECIPES. 


CHOCOLATE WAFERS. 


Grate four ounces of Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Premium No. 1 chocolate, and mix with it two 
tablespoonfuls of flour and one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful each of cinnamon, clove, and baking 
powder. Separate six eggs. Add one cupful of 
powdered sugar to the yolks, and beat until very 





light; then add the grated yellow rind and the | 


juice of half of a lemon, and beat five minutes 
onger. 
spoon lightly cut in the whites, which are first to 
be beaten to a stiff froth. Pour the mixture into 


Now add the dry mixture, and with a | 


buttered shallow pans, having it about half an inch | 


thick. Bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. 
When the cake is cool, spread a thin layer of currant 
jelly over one sheet, and place the other sheet on 
this. 
ens, cut in squares. It is particularly nice to serve 
with ice-cream. 


CHOCOLATE ICE-CREAM. 
For about two quarts and a half of cream use a 


pint and a half of milk, a quart of thin cream, two | 


cupfuls of sugar, two ounces of Walter Baker & 
Co.’s Premium No. 1 chocolate, two eggs, and two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of flour. 

Put the milk on to boil in the double boiler. 
Put the flour and one cupful of the sugar in a 
bowl; add the eggs, and beat the mixture until 
light. Stir this into the boiling milk, and cook 
for twenty minutes, stirring often. 

Scrape the chocolate, and put it in a small sauce- 
pan. Add four tablespoonfuls of sugar (which 
should be taken from the second cupful) and two 
tablespoonfuls of hot water. Stir over a hot fire 
until smooth and glossy. Add this to the cooking 
mixture. 

When the preparation has cooked for twenty 
minutes, take it from the fire and add the remain- 
der of the sugar and the cream, which should be 
gradually beaten into the hot mixture. Set away 
to cool, and, when cold, freeze. 


CHOCOLATE SYRUP. 


Into a granite- ware saucepan put one ounce— 
three tablespoonfuls—of Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Ice with vanilla icing ; and when this hard- | 








soluble chocolate, and gradually pour on it half a | 


pint of boiling water, stirring all the time. Place 
on the fire, and stir until all the chocolate is dis- 
solved. Now add one pint of granulated sugar, 
and stir until it begins to boil. Cook for three 
minutes longer, then strain and cool. When cool, 
add one tablespoonful of vanilla extract. 
and keep in a cold place. 


REFRESHING DRINKS FOR SUMMER. 


Put. into a tumbler about two tablespoonfuls of 
broken ice, two tablespoonfuls of chocolate syrup, 
three tablespoonfuls of whipped cream, one gill of 
milk, and one-half a gill of soda-water from a si- 
phon bottle or Apollinaris water. Stir well before 
drinking. A tablespoonful of vanilla ice-cream is 
a desirable addition. It is a delicious drink, even 
if the soda or Apollinaris water and ice-cream be 
omitted. A plainer drink is made by combining 
the syrup, a gill and a half of milk, and the ice, 
and shaking well. 


Bottle, | 





WHEN YOU ORDEK 





Baker’s 
hocolate 


_ Baker's 
Cocoa 








EXAMINE THE PACKAGE YOU RE- 
CEIVE AND MAKE SURE THAT IT 


BEARS OUR TRADE-MARK. 





“Walter Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., U.S.A., 
have given years of study to the skilful preparation of 
cocoa and chocolate, and- have devised machinery and 
systems peculiar to their methods of treatment whereby 
the purity, palatability, and highest nutrient characteristics 
are retained. Their preparations are known the world 
over and have received the highest endorsements from 
the American practitioner, the nurse, and the intelligent 
housekeeper and caterer.” — Dietetic & Hygienic Gazette. 








Walter Baker § Go., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Dorchester, - - - Mass. 
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Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. 
soap that depends 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 


Beware of a 
on 


dise, not in the box. 

All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 
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BAZAR 
“THE CRISIS IN CHINA” 


The Crisis in China is the very descriptive 
title of a new book just issued by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, on the present situation in the Far 
It is composed of twelve chapters or arti- 


| cles on different points bearing directly on the 
| situation, each written by an authority of the 


highest standing, each sufficiently general in 
order to give a comprehensive view of the whole 
case, as well as to present to the reader at least 
twelve sides of the question. What is going to 
happen in the Far East? The book is so essen- 


| tially timely and to the point just now, and sell- 


| Foochow, 


| ex-minister to Siam from tne United States, 





| brittle when tested in ice-water. 


Coe Chem. Covy Cleveland, 0. | 











ing as it does at the modest price of $1, that it 
cannot fail to attract considerable attention. It 
opens.with an admirable chapter on the events 
and immediate history which have led up to the 
present uprising of the so-called “ Boxers,” gives 
a very interesting account of what the Boxers 
really are, what their origin was, and why they 
have been drawn into this uprising. Dr. George 
W. Smyth, who writes the article, is the well- 
known President of the Anglo-China College at 
who has perhaps had greater facilities 
for arriving at the facts in this almost hopelessly 
complicated case than any one else. That chapter 
states the present situation. Then follow further 
chapters on the present status by such men as 
the Rev. Gilbert Ried, President of the Free In- 
stitute of China, and Dr. Charles Johnston, of 
the Bengal service. The political side of this 
situation is carefully and comprehensively treat- 
ed by men like Lord Charles Beresford, Dr. 
Archibald R. Colquhoun, Hon. John Barrett, 
and 
others. 

One especially noteworthy chapter is furnished 
by his Excellency Wu Ting-Fang, the Chinese 
minister at Washington, in which this broad- 
minded Chinese statesman shows the remarkable 
community of interests between our country and 


his. 


ON CULINARY TOPICS 


C. L., Oregon.—To glacé fruits boil together in 
a porcelain-lined saucepan a pound of granula- 
ted sugar and a gill of water, until the syrup 
reaches the point where a drop of it becomes 
Add a table- 
spoonful of lemon juice to the syrup, and set the 
saucepan in an outer pan of boiling water. Have 
your fruit laid ready to your hand; take each 
piece up with sugar-tongs, and dip it into the 
syrup, then lay. on waxed paper until dry. 

To make at home the small cream cheeses 
such as are sold in the markets is a task that 
the housekeeper seldom undertakes. As a sub- 
stitute I should suggest that you make Devon- 
shire cream, after the following recipe: 

Set a. pan of rich fresh milk on the ice for 
fourteen hours. Now put it at the back of the 
range and heat it very, very slowly. As soon as 
it reaches the sealding-point remove from the 
fire, and when cool set on the ice for ten hours 
longer. With a thin, perforated skimmer re- 
move the cream, taking care not to get a drop 
ot the milk. This thick cream may be used 


| fresh, or may be salted to taste. 
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FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OFFERED BY THE OREAD INSTITUTE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE TO READERS OF THE “BAZAR” 

In Bazar July 7, 14, 28, and August 4 we announced that the Oread Institute of Do- 
inestic Science, of Worcester, Mass., had placed at the BAZzaR’s disposal fifty absolutely free 
scholarships in the institute, to be allotted, one to each State and Territory in the Union. 

It is the purpose of the institute either to fit a young woman for an intelligent ful- 
filment of the duties of domestic life, or to give her such scientific training in cook- 
ery, the chemistry of foods, house economics, sanitation, and other kindred branches, that 
she may be able to fill a position as an instructor either in public-school courses in these 
subjects now being so generally introduced, or in some other school of domestic sci- 
ence. The opportunity is an exceptional one. In order that those who are not regular 
subscribers to the Bazar may have an opportunity to consider this offer we repeat our 
statement of requirements for admission and the curriculum. 

These scholarships are still open, and we reprint this announcement so that 
every strong, healthy young woman throughout the country may have an opportunity to 
take advantage of this offer. We also republish the correspondence between Harper & 
Brotuers and Oread Institute. 


Messrs. Harper & BROTHERS, Worcester, Mass., June 16. 
DEAR SIRs: 

Through the generosity of philanthropically disposed parties the Oread Institute of Domes- 
tic Science, Worcester, Massachusetts, has fifty scholarships for as many young women, one from 
each State and Territory, for the school year commencing September 5, 1900. To secure fifty 
desirable pupils from as many widely remote localities within the short time before the school 
year begins will require considerable publicity and the efforts of an organization in sympathy 
and touch with the educational interests of the country. 

We have noticed with pleasure the large amount of space devoted by the BAzar to cookery, 
the study of foods, and other branches of domestic science, and knowing its wide circulation 
among women of the. best class generally in the country, we take pleasure in offering these 
scholarships for distribution through the columns of the Bazar. 

These scholarships include tuition, board, and lodging, with facilities and a home life rarely 
found in an educational institution. 

As the special object is to provide practical teachers of a practical domestic science, these 
scholarships are offered with the condition that the applicant to be eligible must have good 
health, to be evidenced by physician’s certificate. Other requirements for admission are indi- 
cated on.pages 6 and 7 of catalogue herewith, in which also will be found the curriculum, and 
in detail other information partly illustrated, necessary to judge of the scope, plan, and pur- 
poses of the institute. 

If our work meets with your approval and you desire to aid fifty worthy young women to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, the scholarships will be at your disposal for that purpose. 

Yours truly, OREAD INSTITUTE, H. D. Perky, President: 
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In reply Messrs. Harper & Brothers wrote under date of June 18: 


OrREAD INSTITUTE, 
H. D. Perky, President. 
Dear Sir: 


Your favor of the 16th at hand. We are pleased that you have selected Harprer’s Bazar 
as the medium through which to offer scholarships in the Oread Institute to the women of 
this country, and in view of the important place always given in the columns of the Bazar 
to all matters of domestic science, we believe that your choice has been a wise one. 

We shall take pleasure in making public this offer in our issue of July 7, and shall be glad 


to assist in any way in the aHotment of the scholarships, the final selection of candidates being 
left to your decision. 


Trusting that this will prove satisfactory to you, and assuring you of our best wishes for 
the success of your work, we remain, Yours very truly, HARPER & BROTHERS. 


The Oread Institute is one of the most completely and elaborately equipped schools 
of its kind in this country. While the scholarships are offered only through the Bazar, 
the final choice of candidates is left to the trustees of the Oread Institute. 


The requirements for admission are: 

1. Health. It is of prime importance that candidates for admission be possessed of a 
degree of health and strength that can stand a regime of industrious application. The 
most favorable conditions for doing good work are guaranteed. The student must bring a 
liberal original endowment of physical ability and endurance. 

2. Maturity. It is equally important that candidates be sufficiently mature mentally to 
be able to think intelligently, and comprehend the purposes of the school. This is 
so largely an individual matter that a minimum age limit is not rigidly fixed. In general, 
however, candidates of twenty-two years and under thirty-five will be preferred. 

3. Academic training. The full course in a high-school, or its equivalent, will be deemed 
an adequate academic preparation. It is recognized that high-schoois vary greatly, and 
that ability may have failed of opportunity. The faculty, therefore, will judge each appli- 
cation upon its merits, not according to an arbitrary standard. A knowledge of the follow- 
ing subjects, however, is especially desirable: Elementary Physics, Chemistry, and Physi- 
ology; Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra; English and American 
History. The candidates should be able to speak and write the English language with rea- 
sonable correctness. 

CURRICULUM. 


Cookery Laundry Elocution Bacteriology 
Chemistry of Food Sewing Physiology Emergencies 
Marketing Sanitation Physics History of Foods 
House Economics Physical Culture Chemistry Pedagogy 
Psychology Feeding of Infants and Children 


The scholarships here offered make the expense of such a course merely nominal. They 
include a year’s free tuition, board, and lodging in the handsomely appointed institute. 
The instructors, many of whom are women, are all acknowledged experts in the various 
branches of the science. 

The institute is provided with a large gymnasium, where courses in calisthenics are 
given, with experimental kitchens where cooking in all its branches is scientifically taught, 
with laboratories for the analysis and study of foods, and with large sewing-rooms. 

It is the wish of the institute to divide the fifty scholarships offered through the Bazar 
among the women of every State and Territory. 

There are no conditions attached to this offer except that the candidate be able to 
comply with the physical and educational requirements. No more than one candidate 
will be chosen from any one State or Territory. Any strong, healthy young woman who 
wishes to take advantage of this offer may obtain a catalogue and any further informa- 
tion she may desire by addressing the Oread Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


A. M. 53.—You could use a band of velvet the 
color of the broadcloth, or braid of different 
widths, to hide where the skirt is joined. Make 
the waist with Eton or bolero jacket and a vest of 
draped velvet; have the lining separate except- 
ing at the shoulders and side seams. It will not 
be necessary to use a silk to line the foulard, 
but be sure you choose a lining for the skirt 
that has plenty of stiffness in it. Trim the silk 
with lace revers and white front crossed with 


black velvet ribbons in small loops with steel 
buckles. 


PoLtLy.—White or tan crépe de Chine gowns 
would be attractive with chiffon muffs, but the 
color must depend upon what color the trim- 
mings are to be that are to be used, for your 
gowns must be chosen in accordance with that 
idea. 


Otp Susscriser.—You will find a skirt and 


jacket altogether the best style in which to 
make up your black serge. A plain, not a 


pleated skirt trimmed with mohair braid put on 
in some pretty pattern of braiding at the foot 
of the skirt. The jacket fitting close at back 
and side seams, with one dart in the front. 
Collar of velvet, either black or some color, like 
purple, with braid on the velvet; medium-size 
coat sleeves. Twenty-five inches in front, from 
the shoulders, is a good length for your coat, but 
it must be rather shorter at the sides and back. 


Syivia.—You can dress the pages for the wed- 
ding either in white sailor suits or in velveteen 
short knee-breeches, waistcoats, and short coats 
with lace collars and cuffs, and it will make no 
difference whether the wedding is to take place 
in church or in the house. 
you enclose sample is quite in style, and if it is 
in good order you would be foolish not to have 
it made over. It should be trimmed with lace. 


B.—A heavy and black serge, a medium-weight 
black broadcloth costume, coat and skirt, or an 
iron-gray Venetian cloth will be correct for your 
travelling gown. The coat must be medium 
length, fitted at the sides and back. The skirt 
not really short, but on no account long enough 
to train. It should be a drop-skirt, trimmed 
with braid. A plain Liberty satin, soft-finish 
taffeta, or habutai silk makes good wearing 
waists, and you will find it a much better plan 
to have the material tucked or pleated the sized 
tucks or pleats you like, rather than to buy the 
already tucked materials. 


Mrs. P. C. K.—You will find a jacket and 
skirt the best pattern. The jacket in the three- 
quarter length, for it can then be worn in the 
street or house. You must have two or three 
different fronts with the loose blouse effect. 
Surah will wear well, but you will find much 
more effective the figured or striped taffeta or 
fancy black silks. I advise black, for you will 
not get so tired as of any other color. The ma- 
terial of which you enclose sample is certainly 
serviceable, but you will find it difficult to make 
it up effectively. 


The material of which | 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts. 


HERE remain but a few 
more weeks to take ad- 
_ vantage of our Reduced 
Price Sale on Suits and 
Skirts. Some weeks ago, 
when we began this Sale, we 
had several thousand pieces 
of suitings and skirtings on 
hand. Imost all of these 
have been closed out, but a 
nice assortment is still left; 
the balance must now be sol 
in order to make room for 
our new, Fall stock of ma- 
terials. You will not soon 
have another opportunity of 
securing a fashionable gar- 
ment made to order at such a 
great reduction from former 
» prices. One-third has 
n cut off the price 
of nearly every suit and 
skirt in our line, and many 
of our garments have been 
reduced to exactly one-half 
of former prices. The qual- 
ity of materials and work- 
manship, however, is right 
up to our usual stoneasl— 
just as good as if you 
paid double the money. 
Order from this Reduced 
Brice Sale whatever you 
wish ; if*you don’t like it 
send it back and we will 
refund your money. 








Tailor-made Suits, 
lined throughout; former price $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10; some reduced to $7.50. 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 ; some reduced to $10. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price $6; reduced to $4, 
$7 Skirts reduced to $4.67; some reduced to $3.50. 
Handsome Wash Suits in the newest styles; former price 
$4; reduced to $2, $5 Wash Suits reduced to $2.50, 
Wash Skirts, indispensable for *ummer wear; former price 
$3; reduced to $1.50 $4 Wash Skirts reduced to $2, 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts. 

We tell you about hundreds of reduced - price garments in 
our Summer Catalogue, which will be sent FREE, together 
with samples of materials, to any lady who wishes them. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get them 
| by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 

















T:AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 

respectfully invites his American 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have been 
sumptuously furnished according 
to the very latest style. 


“ROBES”, MANTEAUEZ, 
- COSTUMES. 










YRINCE DOUCHINC. 

LADY’S AS RE, ope CHING. 
Only.’’ Illustrated Booklet Free, 

Dr. F. WILHOFT, dept. O, 760 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Four Successful Books 


RED POTTAGE 
By Mary Cholmondeley 


That “ Red Pottage” may still be counted among the most popular books 
of the moment is attested by the fact that a single order sent in recently by 
a Chicago jobber called for 1500 copies. Fourteen editions of the book have 
been sold in this country and nine in England. $1 50 


TH E CON SPI RATOR 7th EDITION 
By Robert W. Chambers 


The success of “ The Conspirators” is in its way as remarkable as that of 
“Red Pottage.” Published on April 17th, it has already gone through six 
editions, and its sale still continues. Its popularity is another evidence of 
the almost invariable demand for a good love-story. IWustrated, $1 50 


The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg 


And Other Stories and Essays 
By Mark Twain 


No better story has appeared in the past decade than that which gives a 
title to this volume. The other stories and essays are all filled with the 
same splendid force, vigor, and humor which always characterize the 


author's work. Illustrated, $1 75 


THE MELOON FARM 
By Maria Louise Pool 















































The popularity of Miss Pool’s novels, particularly among the women of this 
country, is undisputed. Her studies of New England types are always ad- 
mirably true to life, and have earned for her a permanent place among our 
novelists. “The Meloon Farm,” written shortly before the author's death, 
is in her most characteristic style,and should rank with her best work. 


Illustrated, $1 50 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Bup.—You are right in your belief that it is 
no longer considered good form to cut the finger- 
nails in long, sharp points. The care of the nails 
is not a severe task if a few moments each day, 


or even twice a day, are spent in keeping them in | 


order. I cannot take the space here to give you 
a detailed description of the processes to be gone 
through. I must refer you to a very thorough 
article on the subject, which was published in 
the Bazar of November 11, 1899. 


Quiz.—I should not try to sell to collectors 
at first. Your profits would be uncertain, unless 
you chanced upon an exceptional man. If your 
china includes perfect specimens of a valuable 
kind, there is every probability of its being 
wanted at a museum. Almost every large mu- 
seum in this country has a collection of china, 


and your best plan would be to write to some one | 
of them describing your pieces, and asking if | 


their purchase will be considered. 
Museum of Art in Boston. The Smithsonian at 
Washington, the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and the Chicago Art Institute in Chicago. 


J. A. U.—Unless one were going elaborately 
into manicuring, a pair of nail-scissors, a file 


(those made of sand-paper and costing but a few | 
cents a dozen are best, except for looks), a pol- | 


isher, polishing-powder and paste, are all that 
are necessary. These come separately or in a 
box. If these instruments are of silver and are 
pretty they may be laid on the bureau without 
a tray, though, of course, when one is using 
them one must use a towel. Trays are better 
adapted to manicure parlors than to ladies’ 
dressing-table. 


A. M. P. and Rutru.—Since you both ask the 
same question, and both at the same time, your 
answers can be combined in one letter. I have 
asked people who have lived among rose leaves 
and all the dreams that they inspire all their 
lives. A dear old lady who still, for all her 
eighty summers, has roses in her cheeks, says 
this: “About rose-leaf pillows. I have never 
made any, and I should fear the leaves would 
by degrees get an old smell, but I am not sure. 
Sweet clover and fir-tops I should think safe. 


Write to the | 


But a rose-leaf pillow sounds pleasant.” Here 
are two recipes for rose leaves: 
Conserve of Roses.—Cut roses when in full 


bloom, and cut out the petals. When through 
with the gathering, put the petals in a preserve- 
kettle with a little water, cover, and boil till 
they are soft and tender; add sugar, and boil to 
a good syrup, and put away in cans or glasses. 


Pot-Pourri.—Dry the rose leaves and put in 
jars, sprinkling with bay salt (common salt will 
do), and adding all sorts of other sweet flowers 
—heliotrope, violecs, lavender, orange blossoms, 
with orris root and bay-leaves and orange peel 
(dried and pounded). Put salt between. 
is a recipe often used by the Swedes. 


This | 
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For sale by 
leading job- 
bers and re- 
tatlers and 
men's Sure 
nishers. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents, 
79 and 81 Worth St., N. ¥- 
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THS entire building and two annexes are de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the 


New England 

Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Mass. 

Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command. 
: Gro. W. CHapwick, 
Musical Director. 


















PROF. |. HUBERT’S 


ALVINA 


Makes Beautiful Complexions. 


Removes ak Pimplics, Bilotches, 
Freckles, Liver Moles, Tan, Sunburn 
and all imperfections of the skin, Not 
merely covering but absolutely removing 
all blemishes, permanently restoring a 
fresh, healthful complexion. Has received 
the unqualified indorsement of A. N, Talley, 
Jr., M.D. in U. 8. Health Reports. 

At druggists or sent postpaid on receipt of 50c. 


Use Malvina Ichthyol Soap, 25¢. a cake, 
PROF. |. HUBERT, Toledo, O. 
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“MOTHERS” 
Hi find 


wi ne 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 











HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, a 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each d will be issued. The cost ofthese patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waistand skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents 
euch for skirt and waist); separate sleeve and collar 
patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise speci- 
fied. Children’s collar and sleeve patterns may not be 
purchased separately. The following list represents 
the recently issued designs : 


rments are issued in 


318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). I)lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 

317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking-Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

316. Child's Low~-Necked Frock. 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 

31s. Elizabethan Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

313. Empire Dress Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

312. Grandma Sleeve. lilustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

311. Empire Coat Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

310. Antoinette Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

309. Garibaldi Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

308. Continental Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

307. Directoire Sleeve. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 

306. Girl's Eton Costume. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 28, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

305. Woman’s Shirred Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 2%, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 

304. Child's Madras Prock. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

303. Woman’s Nine-Gore Skirt and New Eton. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 26, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

302. New Blouse Costume (Child’s). 


Illustrated in 
Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in 


Harper's Ba No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
301. Woman's E re Illustrated in 
Harper's Batar No. 25, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


300. New Parisian Bodice, Puffed Sleeves. Ilus- 
trated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. 
Price, 25 cts. 

299. Empire Carriage Cloak. [I!lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 24, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

298. Child’s Night Wrapper. [Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

297. Late Shirt Waist. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

206. New Model Petticoat. [lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 23, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 

205. Fancy Silk Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 

azar No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

204. Child’s Pinafore. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 21, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

203. New Fitted Blouse. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 


Bazar No. 2:, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 
292. Child’s Pique Frock. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 


. Bodice with Greek Sleeves. I)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 20, Vol. 33. ‘Price, 25 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number : 
on page 948. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


No. 319, 
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COMMENTS ON THE ‘“ BAZAR” 


It is a weekly magazine of a very high order. 
The Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The editors of Harrer’s Bazar could not have 
devised a more fortunate plan for increasing its 
popularity than the change from pamphlet form 
to a magazine for women. It has added many 
features of a literary character to its already 
well-established standard as a leading’ journal. 
Its illustrations are carried out in half-tones not 
surpassed by any monthly magazine now pub- 
lished.—The Times, Kansas City, Missouri. 





Harper’s Bazar, under the editorship of its 
new chief, is blossoming out with quite a num- 
ber of new features. The last work done by 
Stephen Crane was for that publication; in fact, 
it is not complete, and Mrs. Crane is to put the 
finishing touches. The same magazine has se- 
cured a new novel from Mme. Sarah Grand. It 
is not after the fashion of The Heavenly Twins, 


_ but deals with life in the early part of the cen- 


tury, and is called “Babs the Impossible.”— 
The Post, Boston, Massachusetts. 





The current number of Harper’s Bazar con- 
tains the opening chapters of a characteristic 
story by Sarah Grand, autnor of The Heavenly 
Twins, entitled “ Babs the Impossible,” which 
promises to be highly interesting as it goes on. 
A specially important article in this issue is 
“Chinese and American Women Contrasted,” 
written by Madame Wu, the charming and ac- 
complished wife of the Chinese minister in Wash- 
ington. E. Nesbit’s second story of “The 
Wouldbegoods ” is just as funny and natural as 
was the first one, and reminds one irresistibly 
of The Golden Age in its naive style. _. 
nald B. Birch has fully caught the spirit of the 
story in his illustrations, and the combination 
is one that would make even the most hardened 
cynic smile. Another special feature is the 
study of Mrs. Piper, the famous psychical me- 
dium, by Katherine T. Bull, illustrated with 
photographs taken for the Bazar.—The Ameri- 
can, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


I want to tell you how much I like the Bazar 
in its new form. I have been a subscriber for 
some years, and at first after the change I 
missed the old form, but now I am reconciled 
quite, and I think it grows more charming each 
week.—Mrs. J. P., Sturgis, Michigan. 


I am so charmed with the new form of the 
Bazar. While I could never do without the old, 
I appreciate the change for the better in litera- 
ture also in the new form.—dH. C. H., Kerrville, 
Texas 





Allow me to add my word of praise for the 
new Harper’s Bazar. It is everything it should 
be from cover to cover, and delightful in every 
department.—A. K. B., Syracuse, N. Y. 





In every drawing-room I enter I see the new 
Harper’s BAZAR a conspicuous feature. How it 
is growing in popularity!—M. B., Red Bank, 
N. Jd. 
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HARPER’S NEW 12m0 SERIES 


Famous Copyrighted Novels 


BY 
CELEBRATED AUTHORS 








THE HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX 

THE PURSUIT OF Lon Set 

LORRAINE - 

THE RED AXE - - - 

THE PRINCESS ALINE - 

A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN 
COPPER CYLINDER - 

THE REFUGEES - 

PETER IBBETSON~ - 

THE DESCENDANT - 

THE COAST OF BOHEMIA 

THE BREADWINNERS - 

ROWENY IN BOSTON - 

A TRANSPLANTED ROSE 

THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS 

LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI - 

A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE WORLD By Charles Dudley Warner 

THE WAR OF THE WORLDS - - By H. G. Wells 

A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and Other Stories - By Mary E. Wilkins 

- . - By Mary E’ Wilkins 
ANNE - - - - By Constance Fenimore Woolson 
JUPITER LIGHTS - - - By Constance Fenimore Woolson 


By John Kendrick Bangs 
By John Kendrick Bangs 
By Robert W. Chambers 

- ByS.R. Crockett 

By Richard Harding Davis 


- By James De Mille 

- By Conan Doyle 
By George du Maurier 
- By Ellen Glasgow 
- By W.D. Howells 
- Anonymous 
By Maria Louise Pool 
By Mrs. John Sherwood 
By Frank R. Stockton 
- By Mark Twain 
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ILLUSTRATION. With the exception of “The Breadwinners” 
(Anonymous), the books contain frontispiece portraits of the 
authors, and some of the volumes are illustrated by Du Maurier, 
Peter Newell, C. D. Gibson, and others. 


BINDING. They are uniformly bound in ornamental cloth covers, 
with a tasteful design in black and gold on a red ground. All 
have gilt tops and title-pages in two colors. 


Price, 75 Cents Each 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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One of the most interesting 
Eve (“Women of the Bible Series”) papers of this splendid series, 


to which ten of America’s 


By Rev. JOHN W.CHADWICK,D.D. | leading clergymen have con- 


With a full-page frontispiece by George Tobin cater during the past six 
montns. 
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MissSTeRLinGknowsher sub- 
ject well, and has put into this , ‘ 
work a surprising vividness New York’s Charm in Summer 


and ‘‘atmosphere.” Her pa- By ADA STERLING 
per will appeal alike to those 
who love the city and to those With many Iilustrations by W. L. Glackens 
who have never visited it. 
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Mrs. SHERWOOD writes aI 

Woman’s Work in Charity all times with interest and au- 

thority. In this paper she dis- 

By cusses indiscriminate charity, 

Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD and the tendency to ‘‘ fads” 
among women workers. 
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Two of Miss Nessit’s fasci- 
nating stories have already ap- ve 
peared in the BAZAR, and the The Wouldbegoods =e ie Gs Sey 
public has learned to love and By E. NESBIT 
look for the irresistible Bastable . 


children. ‘‘In the Moat” is lilustrated by Reginald Birch 
one of the best of the series. 
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OTHER FEATURES 
Heroines of the Surf. By Joun R. Spears. Illustrated with photographs. 


Babs the Impossible. (4th instalment.) By Saran Granp. Illustrated by 
A. I. Keller. 


Fashions of Paris, London, and New York. By A. T. Ashmore. With 
numerous illustrations by Ethel Rose, Guy Rose, and Caroline Goodwin. 
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Together with information on the subject of books, clubs, babies, homes, 
cooking, sewing, and all the other topics which concern the up-to-date twen- 
tieth-century woman. The whole concluding with a brilliant digest of the 
news of the week, which no woman should fail to read in these exciting times. 
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10 Cents a Copy Order the BAZAR Now $4 00 a Year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York 
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